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MRS. N A SKETCH. 
BY BENJAMIN MATTHIAS. 

During a morning walk in the autumn of 1832, 
I met with an adventure which I shaJl not soon 
forget. ‘I'he incidents seem indclibly impressed 
upon my memory, not so much on account of their 
novelty, for they are, probably, of frequent uccur- 
rence in this chequered and eventful life, as on 
account of the peculiar and interesting circum- 
stances with which they were subsequentlv con- 


nected. At the time, I was in a reflective mood, | 


disposed to philosophize on every incident, and 


perhaps willing to profit by the most trivial lesson. 
It was an Indian summer morning. Thie air was 


and the wholesome exercise ; 
The||scanty wages were spent in the dram-shop, and 


coo} and refreshing, 
of walking, gave excitement to my spirits. 


rays of the sun were just visible on the tops of the 
most elevated buildings—the laborer was seen pre- 
aring for his daily toil, and here and there the 
Naor of a tavern might be discovered half open, as 
jf to invite the early passenger to his morning 
difficult to|| more negligent. 


dram ; an invitation which, it was not 


ascertain, was but too generally embraced by those 
who had risen at that early hour. I sauntered on, 
in a northern direction from the heart of the city, 
and was ruminating on the advantages of early ris- 


ing, and the wickedness of wasting precious mo- ct 
when j||condition I saw him, 


ments of time in unprofitable indulgence, 


heard the piercing shriek of a female, apparently 
I quickened my pace, 
in the direction whence the cry proceeded, and 
arrived at the spot in time to prevent a savage- 
looking ruffian from repeating a blow with a large 


about half a square distant. 


knotty club, over the head of a female. 


‘Monster!’ I exclaimed, ‘would you strike a 


woman ?’ 


He turned upon me with the scowl! of a fiend, 


and I saw before me the bloated face, the inflamed 


eyes, the enervated frame of a confirmed drunk- 


ard. My look of disgust and indignation appear- 
_ed to renew his anger, anc I should probably have 
suffered severely for my interference, but for the 


presence of one who arrived at the same instant 


with myself. 


‘Come, Sam,’ said he, ‘this won’t do; let your 


wife alone, and push off to your work.’ 
The wretch appealed to muttered horrid impre- 
cations and curses, but after a growl of defiance, 


directed towards myself, obeyed the command, and || S°U! sickens with anguish at the reflection. 


the two went away together. 
I remained a moment, to learn the cause of the 
outrage. A female, considerably advanced in life, 


with a pale and haggard countenance, in a coarse salutations with disgust. 


and tattered dress, was leaning, in great agitation, 
against the door of a miserable hut. She was in 
tears, and I thought, as I gazed upon 
features, distorted as they were by suffering, thatI 
could trace the outlines of deep and bitter afflic- 
tion. Her grief was not boisterous. She wept, 


I spoke mildly, and with a voice that betrayed 
emotien which I could not control; and the ac- 
cents, as they fell upon her ear, seemed to arouse 
her from a stupor into which she was gradually 
falling. 

4f thank you for your kindness,’ she replied, ‘but 
mine is a case of misery without hope of relief.-— 
Human power cannot remove my wretchedness.’ 

‘Perhaps, however, human power may at least 
mitigate your sufferings; as it isevident they orig- 
inate in the folly and wickedness of others. 

Further solicitation prevailed, and she nade me 
acquainied with the immediate cause of her pres- 
ent distresses. Her husband was a man of irregu- 
lar habits, an idler and a common tippler. His 


his family, consisting of his wife and two daugh.- 
ters, the eldest a girl of sixteen, were frequently 
without bread for days. Occasionally they were 
able to procure employment for their needles, but 
this resource only rendered the beastly husband 
On the evening previous to the 
occurrence I have noted, the last cent had been 
given to satisfy aclaim forrent. The family went 
supperless to bed; the husband was absent, ca- 
rousing with some companions at a tavern, and did 
not return until morning, when he appeared in the 
and demanded food. His 
wife had none to give, for her scanty larder was 
empty, and her small resources utterly exhausted, 
and the wretch became violent, and finally struck 
her. : 

It was a case calculated to awaken sympathy in 
the coldest bosom. Need I add, that in my very 
soul I pitied the unfortunate, the abused, and heart 
broken lady. She was evidently a woman of acute 
sensibility. Her language gave proof of educa- 
tion, of high accomplishments, of refined feelings. 
And such a woman, united by the closest ties, 
with a debased, unfeeling wretch, a brute, a com- 
mon drunkard—one who was dead to every noble 
feeling of human nature, callous to the sufferings 
of a confiding woman, and utterly reckless of the 
consequences of his wicked course. He too, was 
the father of her children—a father upon whom 
two lovely girls looked for example—for precepts 
of instruction—for wisdom to guide them safe from 
the coils and snares of a deceitful world. The 
The 
young, the innocent, the unsophisticated hearts of 
his children, must have regarded him with loath. 
ing and abhorrence, und turned from hie tender 
Tender salutations ?>— 
No!—He polluted their ears with curses—he set 
before them an example of ruin, degradation, and 


her sallow || endless misery. 


Who will say that habitual intemperance is not 
madness? Would a creature, endowed with rea- 
soning faculties, put the cup of poison to his lips, 


but her tears flowed involuntarily. The founiains|| and drink in death—eternal death? Would a man 
of her heart were apparently broken up, but there||created in the image of his Maker, and blessed 


was that in her manner and appearance, which 


with an intellect capable of the highest degree of 


showed but too plainly, that she was one whose|| enjoyment, with that intellect unclouded, sacrifice 


acute sufferings almost defied sympathy—one with 


whom compassion seems rather ta augment than || bopes—his ambition—his 


diminish the grief which corrodes the heart, which 


palsies every energy of the mind, and destroys|| house ? 


even hope itself. 

‘The world may not appreciate your sufferings, 
Madam,’ said J, ‘but one who has seen and felt 
some of the horrors of an intimate connection with 
a drunkard, is surely not impertinent in his desire 
to know whether it is in his power to render you 
essistance.’ 


- 





his bosom campanion—his own offspring—his 

ee and future hap- 
piness, for the beastly voluptuousness of an ale 
Never! The habitual drunkard is not a 
man—is not a reasoning creature. He has lost hig 
powers of discrimination between good and evi} 
and buried deep in the bowels of the earth the 
talent which God has given him to improve. His 
mind is a chaos of darkness—his intellect is disor. 
dered-—and the deep, the impenetrable gloom of 
insanity rests upon hie benighted mind. Is this 
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gloomy picture overwiought? Then let him who 
loves the botthe—that curse of our existence— 
pause before the incipient habits of inebriation are 
confirmed—before the worin of corruption has en- 
tered his heart—before human nature is reduced 
to a level with the brute creation—before the mis- 
guided, the infatuated votary of Bacchus, becomes 
an outcast from society—shunned as a pestilence— 
avoided as ove upon whom Heaven has fixed the 
seal of inexorable displeasure ! 

While these tho’ts were revolving in my mind, 
a lovely girl, rather under the stature of woman- 
hood, with large black eyes of unusual brilliancy, 
and a countenance that seemed, at the first glance, 
to be a model of perfection, rushed into the room. 

‘Here, mother, she exclaimed with animation, 
‘get father bis breakfast—here is money.’ 

‘Money, my dear,—what money; surely you 
have not—’ 

Fresh tears bedimmed the eyes of the afflicted 
woman, and I saw, in an instant, the nature of the 
emotions that filled her bursting heart. Her affec- 
tionate daughter threw herself into her arms as she 
exclaimed :— 

‘No, mother, I have not begged ; I have borrovw- 
ed that money from George; and know that I shall 
be enabled to return it to-morrow.’ 

The girl had been awakened from her slumbers 
by the vociferations of her unworthy father, and 
knowing her mother’s destitution, had stolen away 
to her friend George, a reputable tradesman in the 
neighborhood, and obtained the loan of a piece of 
money. Humiliating as was the application, her 
anxiety for her mother’s safety and peace, had tri- 
umphed over every scruple ; and in her joy at hav- 
ing obtained the means to quiet her father’s anger, 
she forgot that she had done aught to violate the 
frigid rules of maidenly propriety. She obeyed the 
impulses of her nature. She loved her mother. 

Almost immediately I took my leave, with de- 

ressed spirits and an aching heart. A few friends 
joined in making some provision for immediate re- 
lief, and I had the satisfaction of enlisting, in be- 
half of the family, the benevolent feelings of sev- 
eral, whose hearts were large, and whose purses 
were well supplied. 

The arrangements which were made for the sub- 
sequent support of the family, in a way to avoid 
wounding their feelings by a sense of dependence, 
afforded mean apology for many subsequent visits. 
This intercourse confirmed my first impressions. 
The lady was a fond, a confiding, but a deeply in- 
jured woman, and the daughters were all that such 
a mother could ask. Ju was delightful to witness 
the tender attachment which governed all their ac- 
tions. They were happy in each other's society, 
and in the commingling of their pure and ardent 
affections, they forgot, for a moment, that their ex- 
istence was embittered by the occasional presence 
of a husband anda father. In that forgetfulness 
was their enjoyment. 

During one of my visits, I took advantage of 
the absence of the other members of the family, 
to ask the lady fora sketch of her early history. 
I believed it would be one of unusual interest—I 
was convinced that her prosent station in life was 
not the one she had been accustomed to fill—I im- 
agined that she could tell me something that would 
afford a valuable practical lesson, and I wags not 
disappointed. With evident reluctance, however, 
for the reminiscences she was about to rehearse 
were painful and humiliating, she began: 

‘Iam the only child of affectionate and doating 
parents. My fathor, an officer on half pay, though 


possessing what ar@ calleg ‘high notions,’ was not 
above keeping @ P¥P"'C house in the vicinity of 
London; ashe was thereby enabled materially to 
increase his income. Great pains were bestowed 
pon my education; and so fur as regards school 
learning, my acquisitions were considerably above 
my station insociety. My life was one continued 
scene of enjoyment and happiness, until the death 
of my mother,which happened in my fifteenth year. 
J had never known sorrow before—she was in- 
deed a mother. Kind to a fault—indulgent, for- 
igiving, and withal, careful and prudent in the man- 
agement of her domestic affairs,—my father loved 
her with devotion, and well she deserved his une 
divided affections. This melancholy event left 
me in a great measure without a proper guide.— 
.My mother had beea mv friend, to whom I confid- 
ed all my thoughts, and to whom I at all times, 
looked for counsel. The loss of sucha friend, nat- 
urally occasioned heart-felt sorrow. I drooped 
under the deprivation, became gloomy, and was 
ushered into society, before my judgment was 
thoroughly matured, to drive away my sadness. 

‘In my seventeenth year, aslight accident, which 
happened while J was absent from home, made me 
acquainted with Lieutenant N . He wasa 
gentleman of prepossessing manners, and kindly 
offered to assist me to my father’s residence. Bee 
ing already known to my father, his visits became 
frequent, much to the annoyance of my friend 
‘Howard, a worthy mechanic, who was a constant 
‘cempanion in all my enjoyments. Howard was a 
general favorite among my acquaintances, but none 
‘esteemed him more warmly than I did. He was 
open, free, candid, intelligent, and possessed sound 
and well matured principles. I knew that he was 
attached to me, but I knew also, that his preten- 
sions would not be listened to by my father, who 
‘had resolved that I should never, with his consent, 
‘wed a mechanic. Alas! forthat fatal error! He 
‘knew not that his kind precautions would be the 
‘means of destroying his daughter’s happiness — 
‘But I will not anticipate. Lieut. N——~ became 
devoted in his attentions. Hig manners were ea- 
sy and polished—his appenrance fascinating—his 
conversation attractive. My giddy head was turn- 
‘ed, when he offered his hand, with the pros- 
[pect of eclat which would attend my nuptials, 
‘and offended at the proud demeanour of How. 
‘ard, who had ceased his visits, on his expres- 
‘sing his regret at the inconsistency and folly of 
my conduct, in an evil hour I proved recreant to 
my first love, and became the wife of Lt. N 
he that has just Jeft us. 

‘You look amazed, but a word or two will suf- 
fice to explain. Lieut N——, at the time of his 
marriage, was addicted to habits of dissipation. J 
knew it not, but too soon realized, in the utter an- 
nihilation of all domestic happiness, the dire ef- 
fects. Indulgence confirmed his habits, and three 
vears had notolapsed, before he became a drunkard. 
Dreadful, beyond all description, were my mental 
| sufferings aud bitter was the indignation of my 
cs Entreaty was only of temporary benefit— 
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remonsuance excited him to fresh excesses. His 
friends desertece him; he threw up his commis- 
sion, fearing an investigation into his official con- 
duct, and was obliged to seek employment asa 
clerk. In the meantime, the injured Howard had 
married a cousin of mine, in more humble life, but 
a girl every way deserving 86 noble 4 companion. 
He prospered in business, and grew wealthy—and 
the bitter mortification occasioned by a contrast of 
his situation in life with mine, added another sting 
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of reproach to my conscience. I felt myself a 

degraded being—punished seven fold for my fully 

—and I could no longer brook the com eernne 
e of my former associates. Eventually we le 

ngland, and arrived in yourcity. Lieut. N-——— 
is now a day laborer in your streets. You know 
the rest.’ 

Such was the sad tale of Mrs. N——; such: the 
calamitous results of a mistaken policy in her ear- 
ly life. She was blinded with the prospect of 
wealth and fashion, and discarded a worthy lover, 
because he was poor, to become the wife of a 
showy Lieutenant. Her gay companions undoubt- 
edly sustained her choice—the world called it a 
brilliant match, and brilliant it may have been for 
a moment, but for that moment of pleasure what 
years of bitter anguish were experienced. 

Errors of this character are by no means isolat- 
ed cases. Where wealth is considered the stand- 
ard of pretensions, they must frequently occur ;— 
for riches add neither merit to the mind, nor 
atrength to well formed principles; but rather in- 
crease than diminish the temptations which cross 
the path of the inexperienced. Tho attraction of 
wealth, strictly speaking, is adventitious; and it 
is the rock upon which the happiness and domes- 
tic felicity of thousands are stranded. Such re- 
sults must be frequent, so long as the union of; 
purses is considered of more importance than the 
union of kindred hearts. True nobility of mind, 
pure principles, benevolence of disposition, and 
that deference to the opinions, the feelings and the 
errors of others, which invariably distinguishes 
the man of cultivated intellect, and which forms 
the basis of all happy matrimonial unions, are not 
contingent upon birth or wealth. Perhaps, in a 
majority of cases, they are found separate and 
apart from those sparkling attractions of idleness 
and luxury, which the Bonerty of mankind con- 
sider indispensible in all judicious alliances. 

It may be vain, under certain circumstances, 
to combat popular delusions, but it can never be 
vain to repeat indisputable facts, of essential im- 
portance to the welfare of mankind. The truths 
of which I speak, are substantiated by the experi- 
ence ofevery man of observation. Hundreds and 





thousandsof virtuous and accomplished females;| 


are yearly sacrificed—their hearts rendered deso-| 
Jate—their hopes of happiness annihilated—their 
peace of mind forever destroyed—on the unholy 
altar of mammon, by il!-timed and improper con- 
nexions, originating in sordid motives of pecuniary 
advantage. A fearfnl responsibility rests upon 
those who coerce alliances which eventuate in 
these appalling results. 

Some weeks after the above interview, N 
died. His continued excesses had undermined 
‘his constitution, and rendered him a weak, miser- 
able and enervated being. His violence, while in 
a state of inebriation, rendered it necessary, for 
the safety of his family, and the peace of society, 
to coufine him in the alms-house. He left the 
world in a state of delirium, insensible to the 
change which was stealing over him, and un- 
conscious of the ey of man to his God. 
His widow wept—his children hung over his 
rough coffin in lamentation, but the tear of sorrow 
which fell from the Christian’s eye, was shed for 
the dark fate of an infatuated and-deluded mortal, 
and not for the exit of one who had lived only to 
occasion misery, and entail reproach. The grave 
of the virtuous man is planted with flowers, but 
the tomb.of the drunkard is overgrown with nox- 
dogaaeeds. His existence is obliterated from the 











wind, for none would call him back to life. Neg- 
lected by those whose happiness he has blasted, 
he lies, awaiting the epoch which will dissolve 
time, in his coldand gloomy cell, 


‘Unnotic’d, unhonor’d and unsung.’ 


Three months had elapsed, when! again saw 
Mrs. N , [knew she was not in want, and I 
was unwilling toobtrude when I could render no 
service. She was cheerful, for her weight of 
wo had been removed, and she surprised me with 
an announcementthat she was about to return, with 
her youngest danghter, to England. 

‘And leave Mary here 2?’ I enquired. 

‘Yes. She positively refuses to accompany us.” 

‘Surely, Mary,’ said 1, ‘you will not consent to 
aseparation ?’ : 

Her look of embarrassment sufficiently explain- 
ed the cause. 

‘Tell me, then,’ I resumed, taking her delicate 
hand,‘who itis that would separate the best of 
daughters, from the most affectionate of parents. 
Is his name George ?’ 

The shade of confusion deepened on her brow, 
and convinced me that I was not in error. From 
a mischievous motive, I added : 

‘He of whom you once borrowed—’ 

‘Spare me,’ she interrupted, with one of her 
most fascinating smiles, ‘that debt is long since 
paid ; but George declares I have incurred others, 
which it will require a life-time to discharge. 
Would you have me go away in his debt ?’ 

The nuptials were solemnized before the depart- 
ure of Mrs. N I had the honor of being 
present, and as I noticed the smile of delight on 
the manly and open face of the worthy George, 
the elegant form, and the soft, winning manner 
ofthe devoted Mary—as I saw the evidences of 
pure aud ardent love, in every word and look of 
the happy couple, and heard the solemn and heart- 
felt appeal to Heaven, fora blessing upon their 
plighted faith, from the lips ofthe clergyman, I in- 
audibly remarked, if there is no love here, love 
is a mere delusion—if there is no happiness here, 
happiness is unknown to the human heart. 














For the Traveller. 
TO GEORGE. 


Though thou art far away from me, 
And careless ones are round me, 
M . spirit turns its thoughts to thee, 
rom pleasures which surround me ; 
I care not for the smiling throng, 
Its wreaths I cannot wear them— 
Unheeded are the dance and song, 
Unless thy heart can share them. 


But soon thy voice will bless my ear, 
Thy sunny look will meet me, 

And sweet will be the smile and tear, 
Which, dearest, then shall greet me. 

Then once again this heart will be 
As calm and Bay as ever, 

For, turning each sweet thought to thee, 
Its love is thine forever. 


And, while in distant climes thou art, 
Let no enchantment move thee 
From that pure innocence of heart, 
Which taught me first to love thee ; 
And, if some winning dream should dare 
Thy thoughts from me to sever, 
O let my memory be near, 
To keep thee mine forever. 


CaRroLing, 





CONSUMPTION. 
BY PROF. WILSON. 


The moss roses are still clustered in their unde- 
eaying splendor above the porch of Calder Cot- 
tage; the bees are murmuring in their joy round 
the hive on its green sward, rich with its white and 
purple clover; the turtle doves are coving on the 
roof, with plumage brightening in the sunshine ; 
while over all is shed a dim and tender shadow 
from the embowering sycamore, beneath whose 
shelter was built, many long years ago, the little 
humble edifice. In ite low simplicity it might be 
the dwelling of the poor; but the heart feels some- 
thing in its quiet loveliness that breathes of the 
spirit of cultivated life. A finer character of beau- 
ty pervades the still seclusion, than the hand of 
labor ever shed over its dwelling in the gratitude 
of its Sabbath hours; all around seems minister- 
ing to the joy, and nut to the necessities of exis- 
tence; and as the eye dwells on the gorgeous or- 
naments which sun, and air, and dew have show- 
ered in profusion over the blooming walls, the 
mind cannot but think of some delicate and gen- 
tle spirit retired from the world it had adorned, 
and enjoving in the twilight of life the sweetness 
and serenity of Nature. 

Such were its inmates a few short months ago. 
The sound of music was heard far down the ro- 
mantic banks of the Caldei; when, in the silence 
of the evening, the harp was touched within these 
humble walls, or there aroge a mingled voice as 
of spirits hymning through the woods. But the 
strings of the harp are now silent, and the young 
lips that sung those heavenly anthems are covered 
with the dust. 

The lady who lived there in her widowhood 
was sprung of gentle bluod; and none who had but 
for a moment looked on her pale countenance, and 
her figure majestic even under the burden of pain, 
could ever again forget that image, at once so sol- 
emn and so beautiful. Although no deep lines 
disturbed the meek expression of that fading face. 
and something that alinost seemed a sinile still 
shone over her placid tentures, yet had that lady 
undergone in her. day hardships, and troubles, and 
calamities that might have broken. the heart, and 
laid low the head of manhood in its sternest pride. 
She had been with her husband in famine, battle. 
and shipwreck. When his mortal wound came, 
she sut by his bedside—her hand closed his eyes 
and wrought his shroud—and she was able to gauze 
with a steadfuat eye on all the troops marching 
with reversed arms, and with slow step, to melat- 
eholy music, when the whole army was drawn up 
at hie fraeral on the field of battle. Perhaps, then, 
she wished to die. But two children were at her 
knees, and another at ber bosom; and on her re- 
turn to her native country she found heart to walk 
through the very scenes where she had been most 
blessed before these infants were born, and to live 
inthe very dwelling to which he who was now 
buried, had brought her a young and happy bride. 
Such had been his last request—and 17 vears of 
resignation and peace had now passed over the 
head of the widow—whose soul was with her hus- 
band at morning and at evening pravers, during 
hours of the day when there were many present— 
and during hours of the night when there were 
none but the eye of Gud to witness her uncom. 
plaining melancholy. Her grief was calm, but it 
was constant+=it tepined not, but it wasted away 
and though all called her happy, all knew that 
ber life was frail, and that one se sad sad serrow- 








ful even in her happiness, was not destined by God 


for old age. Let for her none felt pity—a higher 
feeling arose In every heart from the resignaion 
so perfectly expressed in every motion, look, and 
tone—and beautiful as she was on earth, there 
came across the souls of all who beheld her, a 
thought of one yet more beautitul in heaven. 

Her three daughters, although their health had 
always been delicate, were well, cheerful, and 
happy; but some said, that whenever they were 
met walking alone, a solemn, if not a mournful 
expression, was on their countenances; and wheth- 
er it was 80 or not, they certainly shunned society 
rather than sought it, and seldom partook of the 
innocent amusements natural to youth, and to 
which youth lends so much grace and attraction. 
No one ever saw any of them unaminble, or a- 
verse from the gladness of othera; but a shade of 
sadness was now perceptible over all their de- 
meanor, and they seemed bound together by sume 
tla even more strict than that of sisterly sffection. 
The truth was, that they felt God had given them 
but a short life, and that when the bier of one was 
carried into the chureh-yard, that of the other 
would not be long of follewing it to the place of 
reat. 

Their mother died first, and her death had been 
long foreseen by them; fur they who spoke to- 
gether of their own deaths, wee not likely to de- 
ceive themselves with respect to that of one so 
dear to them all. She was ready and willing to 
die ; but tears were on her cheek only a few hours 
before her decease, for the sake of her three daugh- 
ters, left to themselves, and to drop away, as she 
well knew, one after the other, in that fatal dig- 
ease which they inherited from their father. Her 
death was peaceful—almost happy—but resigned 
as she was, it could not but be afflicting to her 
parting spirit to see those three beautiful spectres 
gliding round her bedside, with counterances and 
persons that plainly told they were fust hastening 
un to the tomb. 

The funeral of the mother was conducted as it 
deserved to be—for humble as she was in heart, 
yet she had been highly born; and many attends 
ed her body to the grave who had almost forgotien . 
her when alive in her simple reticemeat. But 
these were worldly mourners, who laid aside their 
sorrow with theie suits of sable—many who had 
no right to walk near her coffin, felt they had a 
right to weep over her grave, and for many Sabs« 
baths after her burial, groups rollected beside the 
mound, and while many of them could net but 
weep, none left it without a sigh and a blessing. 
When her three daughters, alter the intermission 
of a few Sabbaths, were again seen walking, arm 
and arm, into the church, ane taking their seats in 
their own pew, the whole congregation may be 
said to have regarded the orphans with a compas- 
sion, Which was heightened into emotion at once 
overcoming and consoling, when it was visible to 
all whe looked upon thea, that ere long they would 
be Iving side by side near their mother's grave. 

After her death, the three orphans were seldom. 
er seen than before; and, pale as their sweet faces 
had seemed when they used to dress in white, 
they seemed even paler now contrasted with their 
black mourning garments. ‘They received the 
visits of their few dear fiends with warmest gratis 
tude, and those of ordinary condulement, with & 
placid content; they did not appear wenried of this 
world, but resigned to leave it; smiles and thé 
preseure of affectionate hands were still dear to 
them ; and, if they kept themselves apart {rom so- 





ciety, it was not because they could not sympathise 
with its hilarity, its amusements. and its mith, but 
because they were warned by feelings close upon 
their brain and Leart, that they were doomed soon 
to lay their heads down into the dust. Some visit- 
ers, on first entering theit parlor, in which every 
thing was still as elegantly and gracefully arranged 
as ever, wondered why the fair sisters should 80 
seldom be seen out of their owa dwelling; but no 
one, even the must thoughtless and unlecling, ever 
left them without far different thoughts, or without 


_ a sorrowful conviction that they were passing, in 


perfect resignation, the remainder of their hfe, 
which in their own hearts they knew to be small. 
So, week after week, visits of idle ceremony were 
discontinued; and none now came to Calder Cot- 
tage, except those who had been dear to their dear 
mother, and were dear, even for that reason, had 
there been no other, to the dving orphans. 

They satin their beauty within the shadow of 
death. But happincss was not therefore excluded 
from Calder Cottage. Tt was even 2 sublime sat- 
isfaction to know that God was to call them away 
from their mortal being unsevered; and chat while 
they all three knelt in praver, it was not for the 
sake of one only who was to leave the survivors 
jin tears, but for themselves that they were muto- 
ally beseeching God that he would be pleased to 
smooth the path by which they were walking band 
in hand to the grave. When the sun shone, they 
still continued to wander along the shaded banks 
of their beloved Calder, and admire its quiet junc- 
tion with the wide-flowing Clyde. They did not 
neglect their flower-garden, although they well 
knew that their eyes were not to be gladdened by 
the blossoms of another spring. ‘They strewed, as 
before, crumbs for the small birds that had built 
their nests among the roses and honey-suckles on 
the wall of their Cottage. They kept the weeds 
from overgrowing the walks that were soon to be 
trodden by their feet no more; and they did not 
turn their eyes away from the shooting flowers 
which they knew took another spring to bring 
them to maturity, and would be disclosing their 
fragrant beauty in the sunshine that shone on their 
own graves. Nor did their higher cares lose any 
of the interest or the charm which they had pos- 
sessed during their years of health and hope. The 
old people whom their charity supported were re- 
ceived with as kind smiles as ever, when they 
came to receive their weekly dole. ‘The children 
whom they had clothed and sent to school met 
with the same sweet voices as before, when on the 
Saturday evening they visited the ladies of Calder 
Cottage; and the innocent mirth of all about the 
house, the garden, the fields, or the adjacent huts, 
seemed to be pleasunt to their ears, when stealing 
unexpectedly upon them from happy persons en- 
grossed with their own joys, and unaware that the 
sound of their pastimes bad reached those whose 
own earthly enjoyments were so near a close. 

These were the last lingering shadows and 
sounds and odours of life; andthe time had not 
yet come upon either of these orphans when they 
could not be enjoyed. But they had other com- 
forts; and if it had been ever most delightful to 
them to read and study the word of God, when 
they let fall upon the holy page eves bright with 
the dewy light of health yet undecaying, it was 
now more than delightful—-it was blessed—to pe- 
ruse it now together, when they had to give the 
Bible by turns into each other’s hands, that their 
eyesight might not get dim, nor their voices falter, 
which would have been, had the same dying 
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‘Christian read aloud one chapter to the end.— 
When the old minister visned them, he found 
them always cheemful and composed—during his 
istiiy they were even joylul in’ ther resignation 5— 
and at parting. if tears were ever shed, it was by the 
aged for the young, who wept not for themselves, 
except when they thought how that benign old 
Iman had stood by their mother’s death bed, and 
when she bad lost her utterance, let her spirit as- 
rcend upon his prayers to heaven, 

| Caroline was the firstto die. Her character, un- 
dike that of both her sisters, had been distinguish- 
‘ed by great spirit and vivacity, and when they 
were present, had alway diffused something of its 
own glad light over the serene composure of the 
one, and the melancholy stillness of the other, 
‘without seeming ever to be inconsistent with 
them; nor did her natural and irresponsible buoy- 
‘ancy altogether forsake her even to the very fast. 
With her the disease nssuined its most beautiful 
show. fler light blue eves sparkled with aston- 
ishing brillianey—her cheeks, that had always 
hitherto been pale, glowed with a rose-ltke lustre 
—althongh she knew she was dying, ard strove to 
‘subdue her soul downto her near late, yet, inspite 
‘of herself, the strange fire that glowed iv the em- 
ibers of her life, kindled it often into a kind of 
airy gladness, so that a stranger would have tho’t 
herone on whom opening existence was just re- 
venling the treasures of its joy, and who was ea- 
ger to unfold her wings, and sail on into the enlm 
and sunny future. Hersoul, ull within afew days 
of hee death, was gay in the exhilaration of dis- 
ense; and the very night before she died, she 
touched the harp with a playful hand, and warbled 
as long as her strength would permit, a few bars of 
# romantic tune. No one was with her when she 
‘died, for she had risen earlier than her sisters, and 
was found by them, when they came down to the 
‘parlor, leaning back with aemiling face, on the 
sofa, with a few Silies in her hand, and never more 
ito have her head lifted up in life. 

The youngest lad gone first, and she was to be 
followed by Emma, the next in age. Emma, al- 
though so like her sister who was now dead, that 
they had always been thought by strangers to he 
twins, had a character altogether different. Her 
thoughts and feelings ran into a deeper channel ;— 
nature had endowed her with extraordinary tal- 
ents, and whutever she attempted, serious acqui- 
sition or light accomplishment, in that she easily 
excelled. Few, indeed, is the number of women 
that are eminently distingnished among their sex 
and leave nuines tu be enrolled in the fists of fame. 
Some accidental circumstances of life or death 
have favored those few; and their sentiments, 
thoughts, fancies, feelings, and opinions, retain & 
permanent existence. But how many sink into 
the grave in all their personal beauty, and all theie 
mental charms, and are heard of no more! Of 
them no bright thoughts are recorded, no touche 
ing emotions, no wild imaginations. All their fine 
and true perceptiona, all their insiinctive knowl- 
edge of the human soul, and all their pure specu: 
lations on the mystery of human life, vanish fore 
ever and aye:with the parting breath. A fair, 
amiable, intelligent young maiden has died and iz 
buried. ‘Thatis all. And her grave lies in its un- 
visited rest. Such an one was Emma Beatoun.- 
Her mother, her sisters, and a few dear friends, 
knew what treasures of thought were in her soul 
—whiat gleams of genius—and what light of an- 
pretending wisdom. But she carried up her pure 
and high thoughts with her to heaven; nor did 
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any of them survive her on earth, but a few frag- 
ments of hymns set by herself to plaintive music, 
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now the friend and brother of ‘her soul, had noth- 
ing to say 1n reply to these natural sentimeats.— 


which no voice but her own, so deep and yet so||*After all, they are but fancies—Henry—but they 
swect, so mellow, yet so mournful, could ever||cling to the heart from which they spring—and to 


have so fitly sung. 

The sufferings of this sister were heavy indeed, 
and she at Iast prayed to be relieved. Constant 
sickness, interrupted only by fits of racking pain, 
kept the fair shadow for the last weeks of her life 
to bed, and nothing seemed to disturb her so much 








be buried in the sweet church yard at Blantyre is 
inow a thought most pleasant to my soul.’ 

In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet imper- 
ceptibly shrinks away from its sandy bed, till on 
some morning we miss the gleam and the murmur 
altogether—and find the little channel dry. Just 


as the incessant care of her dying sister, whol|/in this way Louisa was wasting—arnd so was her 


seemed to forget her own approeching doom in the 
tenderest ministrations of love. 


life, pure and beautiful to the last. The day be- 


Emma’s retiglous || fore she died, she requested, ina voice that could 


thoughts had long been of an almost dark and|/not be denied, that her brother would take her in- 


awful character, and she was possessec by a deep 
sense of ler own utter unworthiness in the sight of 
God. It was feared, that as her end drew near, 
and her mind was weakened by continual suffer- 
ing, her last hours might be visited with visions 
too trying and terrible; but the reverse was the 
case, and it seemed as if God, to reward a life of 
meekness, humility, and wisdom, removed all fear 
from her soul, and showed her the loving, rather 
than the awful mysteries of her Redeemer. On 
her dead face sata simile, just as pleasant and se- 
rene as that which had lighted the countenance of 
Caroline, when sie feel asleep forever, with the 
lilies in her hand. ‘The old nurse, who had been 
with them since their infancy, alone observed that 
she had expired, for there had been no sigh, and 
the pale emaciated fingers moved not as they clasp- 
ed together across her breast. 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and al- 
though her health had always been the most deli- 
cate, there seemed from some of the symptoms, a 
slight hope that she might yet recover. The fatal 
hectic flush did not stain her cheeks; and her 
pulse, although very faint, had’ not the irregulari- 
ty ofalarming fever. But there are secrets known 
but to the dying themselves; and all the encour- 
aging kindness of friends was received by her as 
sweet proofs of affection; but never once touched 
her heart with hope. The disease of which both 
sisters had died was in the blood of her father’s 
family, and she never rose up from her bed, or her 
couch, or the gray osier-seatin the sunny garden, 
without feeling a death-like lassitude that could 
not long endure. Indeed she yearned for the 
grave; and hers was a weariness that could only 
find entire relief in the perfect stillness of that 
narrow house. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, 
there were circumstances that could not have fail- 
ed to make her desire life, even after her mother 
and sisters had been taken away. For she had 
been betrothed, for a vear past, to one who would 
have made her happy. He received an account 
of the alarming state of the sisters at Pisa, whith- 
er he had gcne forthe establishment of his own 
health, and he instantly hurried home to Scotland. 
Caroline and Emma were in their graves; but he 
had the mournful satisfaction to be with his own 
Lonisa in her Jast days. Much did he, at first, 

ress her to go to Italy, asa faint and forlorn hope ; 
Bat he soon desisted from such vain persuasions. 
‘The thought is sweet to lay our bohes within the 
bosom of our native soil. The verdure and the 
flowers I loved will brighten around my grave— 
the same trees whose pleasant murmuts cheered 
my livingear, will hang their cool shadows over 
my dust, and the eyes that met mine in the light 
of’. affection will shed tears over the sod that cov- 
ers me, keeping my memory green within their 
spirits!’ He who had been her lover—but was 
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to the church yard that she might see the graves of 
her mother and sisters, all lying together, and the 
spot whose daisies were soon to be disturbed. She 
was carried thither in the sunshine, on ber sick 
chair, fur the distance was only a very few hundred 
yards, and her attendant having withdrawn, she 
surveyed the graves with a beaming countenance, 
in presence of her weeping friend— Methinks,’ 
said she, ‘1 hear ahymn—and children singing in 
the church! No—no—it is only the remembered 
sound of the psalm I heard the last Sabbath I had 
strength to go there. Oh! sweet was it now as 
the reality itself!’ He who was to have been her 
husband was wholly overcome; and hid his face 
indespair. ‘I go—my beloved—to that holy place 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage—but we shall meet there, purified from eve- 
ry earthly stain. Dry up your tears and weep no 
more. Kiss—Oh kiss me once before I die!’ He 
stooped down, and she had just strength to put 
her arms about his neck, and with a long sigh,— 
she expired. 





; For the Traveller. 
THE POET’S FAREWELL TO LOVE. 
BY 0. W. W. 


Mine is as pure and sweet a love, 
As innocent and true 

As ever stole from Heaven above, 
To thrill the spirit through ; 

And if this bright and blessed dream 
Around thy heart had shone, 

Ishould not be what now I seem, 

- Forsaken and aloue. 


O wherefore should Affection be 
So often sternly checked, 

And hopes and dreams of purity 
Be thus forever wrecked | 

Why, like a vision, should the light 
Of joy shine on our way, 

Then vanish, like the sweet twilight 
That blessed us withits ray ! 


And yet my love was not in vam, 

Its dream sometimes will thrill 
. My bosom with a heavenly strain, 

That soothes and calms it still— 

The very thoughts which sweetly moved 
My heart in sumy youth, 

Have saved from Error, and have proved 
Its innocence and truth. 


I dreamed of Love—and used to sweep, 
For thee, the harp’s wild tone; 

But henceforth, o’erits chords, shall weep 
The hours forever flown— . 

For wherefore should | seek to wear - 
The smiling wreata of Fame, 

Sance there is none, not one to share 
My fortune or my name! 
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For the Traveller. 
SONG, 
BY C. G. E. 


Qh yes, I have lov’d thee, 
And cannot forget 
That new tide of gladness 
My soul feeds on yet, 
And I love to live over 
Every hour of the past, 
That bright dream of youth, oh, 
‘Too joyous to last. 


Oh yes, Ihavelov’d thee, 

As the swan to her nest— 
The fawn to its mother, 

My head sought thy breast, 
Nor could Ia moment 

Think we ever should part, 
When my cheek, pillow’d thus, 

Felt the throb of thy heart. 


Oh yes, I have lov’d thee, 
I have thrown back thy hair, 

And read, in thy clear eye, 
My own image there, 

When each kiss, from thy lip, 
Bewilder’d my brain, 

And I turn’d from thy beauty, 
For bliss became pain. 


Oh yes, I have lov’d thee, 
And cannot forget 

That short dreaia of madness, 
—I’m dreaming yet !— 

And I feel, though life’s cares 
My spirithas won, 

Sull it dreams on thine image, 
And loves only one. 








For the Traveller. 


_ AN ADVENTURE ON THE CAPE. 

A few years ago, it chanced I was, in company 
of a male relation, travelling over that misrepre- 
sented portion of the Bay State, called Cape Cod. 


It was near dark. The clouds that had overspread | 


the sky for the last twelve hours, began to descend 
in a damp, chilly drizzle, peculiar to our northern 
climate, in the dreary months of late Autumn.— 
We rode with this storm drifting in our faces, for 
some miles, through a wood of thickset stinted 
pines, and emerged once more to the open, sandy 
country, without perceiving any signs of a tavern 
whereat to rest for the night. Despairing, at last, 
of finding one till we reached the next village, still 
some miles distant, we determined to ask shelter 
at some one of the houses that we could perceive 
through the darkening mist, scattered here and 
there over the hills. _We had looked out in vain, 
for a road leading to them, when on descending a 
steep, sandy hill, we came unexpectedly on acheer- 
ful dwelling, that, as my friend, who had a touch 
of the poet in him, observed, lay in the midst of 
the surrounding bleakness and sterility like pa- 
rental Jove in the heart of a miser. He knocked 
at the door, made known our wants, and we were 
soon seated round the table at which the family 
were at supper, helping them, with travellers’ ap- 
petites, to despatch the substantial eatables with 
which the table was covered in homespun abund- 
ance. The supper table removed, all drew round 
the ample kitehen fire place, and resumed their ac- 
eustomed occupations. I surveyed the family cir- 
cle with which we were thus accidentally mingled, 
with feeling almost of envy. 

In one corner, (and a warm snug nook it was.) 
sat an aged woman, in a vencrable, stufled easy 
chair, the very personification of hale, comfortable 
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old age. She looked as she sat there in her trig 
mob cap, and neat homespun gown, with her arms 
folded on her breast, as if her labors were over and 
she was spending the quiet evening of life, wait- 
ing calmly the hour of unbroken rest. Her, Lim-+ 
mediately set down as the mother of our host, from 
acertain peculiarity in their noses, the only feature 
in the good old lady, that Time had not twisted in 
sume measure awry. In the opposite corner sat 
our host, a man of about forty; with a ragged, 
weather-beaten countenance, an athletic form, and 
acertain freedom and independence of manner that 
shewed at once, he was a man of substance and 
respectability, whose many comforts were the fruit 
of his own industry and prudence. In his hand, 
he held the newly arrived newspaper, from which 
he read and conversed alternately on the news of 
the dav. Acchubby child, still in petticoats, lay 
snuggling in his bosom, watching the motion of his 
lips, ever and anon putting up its short dimpled 
fingers to his mouth, as if to feel as well as hear 
the words that fell from it. This I set down, at 
first, as the youngting of the flock, the Patriach’s 
Benjamin ; but sundry motions and sometimes a 
little sleepy moan, beneath the quilt of the cradle, 
that the old lady gently rocked with her fvot, told 
me there was yet another and a younger, to call 
him father. On one side of the worktable in front 
of the fire, sat the wife busily kuitting a red wo. len 
sock, too small to cover any foot but the tiny one 
in the cradle; and on the other, a young girl, whom 
I called the daughter; with as rich a complexion, 
as tempting a form, and as roguish an eye as ever 
fell to the lot of a daughter of Eve. ‘T'wo of the 
sons were in the back ground, paring and cutting 
apples; while a third, too young to be trusted with 
a knife, was fondling and tormenting the huge 
house-dog that lay stretched beside the hearth.— 
The room was furnished comfortably, tho’ quaint- 
ly. In addition to the ordinary modern kitchen 
‘utensils, a large round table that stood turned back 
against the wall ia a far corner, and a row of pew- 
iter plates and platters that glittered in an old beau- 
fet, insensibly carried me back to the days of my 
‘grandmother, and made me try to imagine the old 
lady in the corner as a young and blooming bride, 
\just “going to house keeping” with this goodly ar- 
vray of circular furniture. Over this family pic- 
lture, the blazing fire shed a broad and cheerful 
light that carried comfort and contentment in its 
every ray. 

I had scarcely completed these observations, and 
settled in my own mind the various degrees of con- 
sanguinity existing between the members of the 
group, when the knock of a new comer again 
called our host to the door. The inquiry “do you 
wish to buy any needles, pins, tea-spoons, silver 
spectacles, silks or laces,” announced one of those 
wandering nuisances—a trunk pedlar. He tooka 
ichair with the familiarity of an old aequaintance, 
‘and commenced the display of his fancy wares, 
with that intuitive perception of people’s vocations 
that distinguishes these traders, offering to each 
the articles most needed by them. To the old la- 
dy, spectacles; tc our host, shaving soap and ra- 
zors; to the wife, needles and thread; to the 
daughter, silks and laces; to the eager boys, gin- 
gle, double, and triple bladed knives ; and, looking 
more than once at my travelling friend, at last of- 
fered him steel pens and silver pencil cases. I re- 
marked, as the young girl advanced to his trunk, 
tomake some trifling purchase, a look of pleased 
surprise passed over lis countenance, and he of- 

fered article after article to her view, as if to de- 
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tain her near him. At Jength,in turning over his 
jewelry, her eye caught a ring that I had observed 
him slip from his fuger a few minutes before, and 

lace unnoticed in his trunk. 

‘Where did you get this?” asked she hurriedly. 

“7 picked it up in my wadings in Connecticut,” 
replied the pedlar carelessly. 

“Of whom did you have it? T know the ring— 
I have seen it before, and I believe the owner val- 
ued it too well to part with it easily.” 

“Very likely,’ said the pedlar, “nevertheless, | 
came by it honestly ; many a one parts with what! 
he would like well tokeep. Now [remember me, 
I had it of a young 0 

“It is of no consequence whom you had it of,” 
interrupted the perplexed and agitated gitl, as hel 
retired to her seat and took up her work to hide 
the tears of vexation that trembled on her dark 
lashes. 

The pedlar, apparently unheeding this little oc- 
currence, went on with bis tradings ; and at last 
remarking on the storminess of the evening a 
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dren, and good company ; surely sir, you must be 
one of the happiest men living.” 

“One would think,’ replied our host, “from the 
travelling lite you lead, that you did nut value such 


= , ~ 7 ed 
lage very high. 


‘True, sir, but a profession is just like matri- 


|mony ; there are many motives to lead a man in- 


‘to it, beside the love of it. I took to peddling as 
many a poor fellow does to marriage, because ne- 
cessity drove me to it.” 

“You speak harshly of the married state, for a 
young man who has never entered it.” 

“Though I have never been exactly within the 
pale, IT have been as near it as possibiv, and if ever 
ia son of Adam had reason to call women the cause 
of mischance and trouble, 1 surely have.’’ 

“In what way.?” asked our host. 

“J can hardly tell you, without telling you the 
oecurrences of a whole life, since the circumstan- 
ces are so dependent on one another, as to be un- 
intelligible if told separately. 

“Then let us hear the whole, by all means," 


quested to “put up for the night.” Such a request)! said my friend, forgetting his dignity in the inter- 
being nothing unusual from one of these itinerant) rest the young man had excited. Our host replen- 
merchants, was readily granted; and the pedlar|/ished the fire with logs of wood—the old lady took 
casting off his overcoat—and, at the same time,:|a pinch of snuff—the wife trimmed the candles— 
he cant of his trade, entered into conversation | the dark eyed girl looked perplexed and interest- 
with the air of a man who feels himself at home,|;ed—the boys came forward, and open mouthed, 
and is not conscivus of being inferior to his com-||sat looking the pedlar in the face—and the pedlar 


pany. 

A man who is acquainted at first sight, and 
makes himself agreeable in spite of all the con- 
straint you can throw into your manner, is the a- 
bomination of one of your grave, taciturn people, 
and such was my travelling friend. He drew back 
in his chair, and sat regarding the free and easy 
pedlar with the most supercilious dignity. The, 
pedlar was in truth a curious specimen of humani- 
ty. His figure, though considerably bent, was not 





on the whole ungraceful, and his face, of which |, 


little could be fairly seen, would not have been’ 
shomely, but for his shaggy hair and overgrown} 
whiskers, that bordering on red, gave an uncouth, 
and slovenly cast to his whole countenance. In 
his dress he had nothing of that smartness usual 
among the dapper venders of light merchandize 5 | 
on the contrary, his extreme carelessness in this’ 

articular, was so marked as to appear intentional. 

n his conversation he had that casy, correct flow 
of words, that happy accommodation of subjects to 
persons, which distinguishes a man who has seen 
much of mankind. A certain vein of humor and, 
eccentricity ran through all his conversation, com- 
bined with a peculiar tact in relating an anecdote, 
however trivial, that imperceptibly fixed your at- 
tention and won your good opinion. [lad my su-| 
percilious companion met the same man in some 
circles of society, he would have been enraptured | 
with the gentleinan’s powers of conversation ; as 
it was, he smiled atthe fellow’s amusing impu- 
dence. I observed in the course of his most ani- 
mated conversation, that his eye, clear, dark and 
intelligent, and gleaming out from his thick eye 
brows with an expression of quick penetration, 
was often fixed on the youthful girl by the table, 
with an interest I was unable to account for.— 
She in return, as she listened to his remarks, a 








start, and fix on himascrutinizing glance—then, as 
if perplexed and dissatisfied, turn to her work. 
“What a comfortable thing it is to sit thus,”’ he 
exclaimed, casting a glance round the room; “the 
storm blustering without, and the fire blazing with- 
in; the means to be generous round you, and the 
heart to be gencrous within you; with wife, chil- 





began his story. 
“Twas born in the reputed land of pedlars, cheat- 
eries and fanatics,Connecticut. It was doubtful to 
my family for mary years, whether 1 was a down- 
‘right simpleton, or a prodigious genius, the out- 
; ward marks in the tadpole state of boyhood being 
much the same in both. My father at last conclud- 
ed to send me to the University, so that if, as ap- 
| pearances strongly indicated I was, the former, ed- 
iucation might in some measure supply the defects 
of nature. Accordingly I commenced the prepar- 
atory studies ata neighboring academy. In my 
leisure hours I accidentally fell into the company 
of several young men, who followed the trade of 
peddling in the Eastern and Middle States, return- 
ing to Connecticut occasionally to visit their friends, 
I listened to their tales of fun and frolic, their de- 
scriptions of curious characters and places they 
fell in with, tll my romantic imagination was com- 
pletely bewitched. It seemed just the kind of lile 
nature had intended me for, since it required noth- 
ing so mucli as a ready tongue, and a good share 
of impudence, in both which particulars I was re- 
markably favored. Knowing that my father, who 
was a proud as well as a stern man, would sooner 
chain me to his doorstone, than allow me to wan- 
der round the country in this condition, I induced 
one of these fellows, who had formerly lived at 
my father’s in the capacity of errand boy, to pro- 
cure me the necessary goods and equipments on 
commission, and departed privately from school 
and home. I was out something like a year, dur- 
ing which time I acquired the cant and volubilit 
of the craft to perfection. But though I met with 
many a whimsical adventure, I found the life much 
more laborious than I had anticipated. Every body 
laughed at and quizzed the little pedlar, for I was 
hardly four feet high then—and, from my size and 
smart answers, I soon became known in my rounds 
as ‘little mustard,’’ a name that suited my taste so 
little, that to get rid of it, I returned to my home. 
My father, good old soul, while he sternly repri- 
manded me as a perverse, disobedient child, was 
haif blinded by tears of joy at my return; and I 
was so much affected by this testimonial of affec- 
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tion, that I returned to my obedience and my book, 
and continued steadily to pursue my studies. In 
the mean time I went much into the society of the 
little village in which we resided, and as a merry 
fellow and a rich man’s son, found myself ever 
welcome atall parties and merry-makings. Among 
the village belles, one so pleased my boyish fancy, 
that I imagined myselfin love. I gallanted her to 
all parties, carried her to all rides, visited her Sun- 
day evenings, and in short, played all the part of a 
serious village beau. I had never mingled in any 
society save that of our village, which, tho’ very 
lively, could boast of little refinement, either in 
mind or manners:—'Twas one of those places| 
where the heels receive more cultivation than the! 
head. Betsy Halliday, was a merry partner in a 
dance, and I had seen none, who to my fancy were 
fairer, or who liked me better; so, without any 
very definite idea of the nature of the promises I 
made, I pledged myself to marry her when I should 
have finished my studies When the time of my 
departure for college arrived, we parted with all 
the grief and protestations usual on such affecting 
occasions. We did not, like most true lovers, cor- 
respond ; for, alas! Betsy’s knowledge of chirog- 
raphy was so very limited, that I did not so much 
as ask it of her, contenting myseJf with sending 
her a line once in a while, for she could read writ-| 
ing, accompauied with sugared presents containing 
couplets like this : 
‘‘You are my charmer, never fear, 
You still remain my dearest dear.” 

I pursued my studies, returning to my father’s and 
my inamorate Betsy during vacations. Going to 
see her served to pass away the time, that would 
otherwise have hung heavily on my hands; and 
besides this, I was not inserisible to the pleasure 
of displaying before her my newly acquired learn- 
ing, and playing the great man on a small scale be- 
fore her family; who, with that reverence of what 
they cannot understand, peculiar to vulgar minds, 
listened to my pompous harangues, and looked up 
to me as nothing short of the eighth wonder of 
the world. At first, Betsy’s admiration of my tal- 
ents, blinded me to her want of education and 
coarseness of manners ; but, as I mixed with other 
and more cultivated females, I began to make com- 
aaa not altogether in her favor. At this time 
ight literature, the novels and periodicals of the 
day, engrossed much of my time, and when I com- 
pared the etherial heroines of these “bewitching 
books” with my substantial charmer, my fancy al- 
most broke its neek in the descent. Still, If tho’t 
she really loved me; I knew she looked up to me 
and made dependence on having me; and though 
each time I saw her, I felt increasing qualms of 
disgust, [ could not think of disappointing her. At 
last my collegiate course was ended and I return- 
ed home, accompanied by my chum, who was to 


-make me a parting visit before his retura to the 


South. He had often heard me speak with ap- 
parent rapture, of a charming girl to whom I was 
engaged ; a perfect specimen of unsophisticated 
love and natural simplicity ; and we were hardly 
arrived, ere with very natural curiosity he desired 
to be introduced to my Arcadian damsel. ‘This 
was a request I had not foreseen; and, conscious 
that in my description of her among college friends, 
I had allowed my imaginatior poet’s license, I was 
thunderstruck. ‘l'o refuse, I could not; so after 
putting him off from day to day, I was at last 
obliged to make the dreaded visit. I knocked at 
hor father’s door with the secret hope she would 
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lin person ! Imagine (o yourselves a short, thick- 
set, buxom girl, in a factory check gown—none of 
the cleanest—the sleeves rolled up above her el- 
bows, displaying a pair of sizeable hands and red 
arms to the very best advantage ; her hair tucked 
up in a pug behind with a quill; her feet and 
ankles that would not have disgraced the stoutest 
young fellow in the town, in naked loveliness— 
and you have a picture of my Dulcinea as she 
stood that memorable morning before my friend 
‘Tom Saunders, a very Epicure in female charms. 
To bide my confusion as we entered, I took occa- 
sion to playfully pay her a most loving salute on 
the cheek, just to put herin good humor. A sound 
slap from her ample palm that made my ears ring 
for half an hour, was the return for this token of 
old acquaintanceship. 

I got through the ceremony of introduction, how 
I know not, but, in vain 1 tried to introduce con- 
versation. There she sat, bolt upright on the edge 
of her chair, pouting at being caught looking so; 
and, not knowing how to appear, or what to say to 
me in the presence ofa stranger, she looked out 
the window and said nothing. The peculiar smile 
that twinkled in T’om’s eye told me that he was 
comparing her with my many descriptions—and 
after halt an hour of stiff observatians and embar- 
rassing pauses we took our bats and left the house, 
not however, till we had heard ler as she shut the 
door exclaim, “I wish ifthey’re too smart to see 
folks in their every day clothes, they’d keep away 
till Sunday.” 

l looked not up and Ispoke nota word till we 
reached home. I then shut myself up in my 
chamber, sat down and considered the matter 
calmly. Betsy was a-girl who, coarse as she had 
that morning looked, was when dressed, by no 
means homely ; she was one of the smartest house- 
wives in town, and would make me one ofthe 
most industrious, prudent wives inthe world. But 
this was all. Her education was uncommonly de- 
ficient, and as a companion, what could I make of 
her? Her disposition was not bad, yet she re- 
garded superior endawments with a kind of low- 
‘bred maliciousness that was intolerable. Then 
‘ler manners, how could L marry a woman with 
whom I could never appear without blushing for 
her coarseness ? Bitterly did Iregret the boyish 
folly that had Jed me into a matrimonial engage- 
ment, ere my taste was forined, orl had ascertain- 
jed what kind of companion my station and oc- 
cupation required. 

I visited her several times ere I could determine 
on breaking with her. Her good humor that once 
pleased now annoyed me, from its boisterous and 
unfeminine character. Her demonstrations of love 
for me in private and her awkward shyness in 
company, crowned my disgust, and, at last, in a 
letter, coolly and decidedly stated the change in 
iny sentiments, regretted my early folly, and wish- 
ing her from my heart much happiness with a suit- 
able companion, bade her farewell. Strange as 
it may seem, though I knew the fulfilment of my 
‘engagement must have undone me, the breaking 
‘it caused me many a miserable hour. The girl 
lhad good natural abilities, she wanted only that 
‘refinement of mind that would quickly have soft- 
ened the roughness of her manners and rendered 
her an agreeable, as. well as excellent wife. Con- 
science accused me of having acted basely in tri- 
fling with her affections, but such delicate scruples 
were quieted, when not many weeks after, she, at 
the instigation of her family, and a young fellow 




















not be at home ; but, the door was opened by her,; who had always regarded me with a jealous and 
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envious eve, commenced legal proceedings against 
me for a breach of promise! "Tis useless to go 
over all the process of such asuit; the vexation 
of appearing in court ; hearing there the evidence 
of her family as to my visits; her own as to our 
private conversations—and_ the numberless loving 
occasions on which I had called her “my dear” 
and ‘my chuck’,—and “my wife ;”° and my let- 
ters, which thank Heaven were few and short, read 
aloud to the infinite amusement of the assembled 
multitude. ’Tis enough to say that Dlived through 
it, and when it was announced that I had damaged 
her heart to the amount of five hundred dollars, 

“Ithought mysclf happily rid of my bargain even 
at that price. My indulgent father paid the dam- 
ages, though with many a solemn caution to avoid 
womankind, since one so young as myself was 
almost sure either to misled the innocent, or be 
misled by the wily. 

Such adamper as this, you may well suppose ef- 
fectually cooled my admiration of the gentle sex, 
for a while; and I went to the study of my profes- 
sion with the firm resolve to cleave to the law and 
eschew Love. But as fate wonld have it the gen- 
tleman with whom [ studied and resided hada 
davehter; when I first met her I cannot say that 
I apprehended any danger from being domestica- 
ted with her, for her charms were not ofa kind to 
kindle love at first sight. Ler appearance bespoke 
her considerably beyond sweet sixteen—yet vears 
had not materially injured her. She was one of 
those tall, gaunt, sallow, sharp-featured damsels, 
in whom Time, finding nothing to fade, contents 
himself with shrivelling a little and then passes 
on. Her manners were a mixture of affected coy- 
ness and natural boldness, and Trememher my 
first impression of her was that nature had 
modeled her expresslv for that corps de reserve, who 
range under the banner of Celibacy. During the 
first weeks ofour acquaintance, I paid her the civili- 
ties due the ladylof the house, but thought of her in 
no other light. JTtwas not long before] began to 
perceive she did not consider herself at all beyond 
mein years, and deemed it necessary to assume all 
the pretty coyness of a maid in her teens, who fears 
some action may be construed into an unmaidenly 
advance. I was then rather a vain fellow, and as 
I could not be insensible to sundry indications of 
good willon her part, [ began to regard her with 








ject of her conversation. The familiar and care- 
less nothings that generally form female cunversa- 
tion were never heard from ber, She was ever 
formal, precise and scientific. You never fora 
moment, forgot you were conversing witha lady 
of superior quality. ‘The technicalities and long 
‘words of the most learned works mingled with her 
‘every sentence. She suffered no mistake in your 
own remarks to pass uncorrected, however trivial 
ithe error or earnest the conversation. In short, 
‘she made the house, as she insisted all domestic 
‘circles should be, a continued school for mental 
improvement. What wonder that when educa- 
tion the thing T so prized, was thus constantly 
exhibited before me, I should value it in the pos- 
ssessor in proportion as Thad felt’ the want of 1t in 
Betsy. In manner, where the one had been vul- 
garly coarse, hearty and good humored, the other 
was fastidious, delicate andthe very essence of 
refinement. Above all, Miss Tammond had a per- 
fect disgust and antipathy to those household 
duties which were Betsy's boast and recom- 
‘mendation ; and in place of those domestic occu- 
‘pations, that had ever employed the one, dainty 
needlework and ornamental frippery engrossed 
‘the other. Pbegan to faney [ had found the very 
‘one destined to make me an intellectual compan- 
ion; the one who could preside at my table, re- 
‘ceive my friends and educate my childien—ina 
‘way suitable and proper. Though TI could not 
and did not feel aught that resembled love for her 
‘ET began to pay her rather particular attention. I 
‘brought her flowers to analyze and rocks to class, 
and read Political Economy to her. Sull 1 slight- 
ed many a tempting tete-a-tete and many a conde- 
scending opening given to pave the way for a dec- 
laration. Atlength, the lady one evening resol- 
ved to bring matters to acrisis hersclf. After a 
‘silence of some minutes she opened the conver- 
‘sation in whatshe intended for a very embarrassed 
‘manner. She told me that I must be aware that 
the attentions [ had for some,time paid her 
‘were very warked ; that the censorious world 
\would soon cast aspersions on her unsullied char- 
acter ifshe allowed herself to receive them with- 
outa more explicit reason to offer for them than 
imere politeness ; that two young people being as- 
‘sociated as we were in the most familiar manner, 
‘must of course give rise to many reports—and she 





a little more attention, Other circumstances too|!wished these reports either to be acknowledged 


conspired to make me think more of her. When 
I left Betsy Halliday I mentally resolved never 
to wed but for high intellectual endowments. 
How ordinary soever the body might bein which 
they were enshrined, I was positive cultivation 
and refinement would make up for a thousand 
fold for all deficiences. 

Miss Hammond had the reputation of being one 
of the most accomplished, literary and scientific 
Jadies in the region. She had been educated at a 
first rate boarding school and_ returned to her na- 
tive town some years before. Since her return 
she had affected to regard the village people, much 


|true, or shewn to be false by my removing from the 
family. Taken by surprise, I muttered something 
about having been waiting for a suitable opportu- 
nity—the respect I had for her education, and my 
resolution to wed for mind alone. She stammered 
out a gracious reply, ere I had half concluded my 
apology for not declaring my intentions ; said she 
had alwavs been convinced of my honorable in- 
tentions and had introduced the subject merely 
that the world might not censure her evident at- 
tachment ; but that now our acknowledged en- 
igagement would silence all calumnious remarks. 
‘T found, (thongh [could not see how,) that the 


as Columbus did the simple, unlearned natives of|/lady constdered the matter as settled, and I was ve- 


our broad Continent—and though she sometimes 
condescended to display her many acquirements 
before them—she held herselfaloof from all famil- 
iar communication. Owing to this and to my ab- 
sence [ hac never met her before, though residing 
within a few miles of each other. I found report 
had not exaggerated the multiplicity of her accom- 
plishments. Physics and Metaphysics seemed her 
minds familiar playthings, chemical experiments 
her every day occupations,and science the only sub- 


ry glad to letit drop, without doing further violence 
‘to truth by professing that affection I could not 
ifeel for her person, which is usually expected in a 
declaration of love After this I had little reason 
Ito complain of coyness. In spite of the serious 
light in which I beheld heras my intended wife, 
her demonstrations of tender affection, which were 
as manifold as the most ardent love could desire, 
invariably bronght to mind the ancient Tabby at 
imy father’s, when in frolic humor she attempted 
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the antic capers and fawning play fulness of the kit-[jout being in love; is like the lengthened and 
ten. Icould not help acknowledging even then,|!Iuxurious exCllement of sipping at vou ease a rich 
much as I esteemed education, that a woman who!/and delicious Wine, which exhilarates without in- 


was all science, was, as aconstant companion, in- 
tolerably irksome. Besides, as I became more in- 
timate with her, f found that in her boasted acquire- 
ments she was, us pedants ever are, rather super- 
ficial : that pompous as her language was, it was 
never elegant and often incorrect ; that, notwith- 
standing sulphates and nitrates, apphelion and peri- 
helion, angles and parallelograms, petals and cor- 
rollas, rattled off her tongue like bricks froin a 
house-top, she was, in reality, ignorant of the 
plain grourd work of the sciences, with which she 
seemed so familiar; that scrupulously nice as she 
was in some points of etiquette, she was as super- 
ficial in her knowledge of well bred politeness as 
in every thing else. A second time, did I begin 
to repent a hasty engagement. Just thistime, as if 
to complete the work of repentance, the family was; 
increased by a new comer, a young cousin of Miss 
Hammond. My intended informed me before her 
arrival that she was a nicce of her Father, who had 
been brought up in wealth and indulgence and: 
then left an orphan, dependent on her friends for) 
support. She represented heras an unfortunate, 
spoiled child; forward, wilful and ungovernable, 
who but from pity, would never be admitted into 
their well regulated family. 

This description interested me little, and I tho’t 
not of her again, till on coming home one evening 
I found she had arrived, and was nota lizile stir- 
prised to find this spoiled, this unfortunate object 
of pity, as beautiful and Jaughter-loving a girl of 
fifteen as ever bewitcheda man’s fancy. There 
was a roguish mirth in her dark eye, a delicate 
fulness in her slight form, and a graceful turn in 
hersmall, plump foot, that would have melted the 
heart of the most frigid bachelor in christendom. 
For awhile she seemed awed by the constraint 
that spread over all our intercourse, but her buoy- 
ant spirits soon got the better of it, and in spite of 
all Miss Hammond’s science and reserve, would 
now and then burst out with uncontrollable vivaci- 
ty. In our cold ond formal domestic circle, she 
was like asunbeam let into a large,bleak room, and 
Icannot say thatI much regretted the misfortunes 
(hat had sent her among us. Miss Hammond 
from the first assumed a degree of authority and 
superiority which their relative age, seemed hard- 
ly to warrant. She spoke of curbing and restraining 
the child’s rudeness and reforming her freedom of 
manner, to all which her little cousin submitted 
with the best grace in the world. She attempted 
to commence a course of domestic instruction, but 
finding her pupil already too well acquainted with 
the science to be a pupil of her—the subject was 
dropped. Instead of pouring over Coke and Black- 
stone, almost every evening found me by the par- 
Jor fireside with the ladies, and I turned from the 
wordy displays of Miss Hammond to the random 
conversation of Helen, with the same sense of re- 
lief that I felt on turning from civil Law to Burns’ 
Poems. I read aloud to them, and Logic and Po- 
litical Economy gave place to Shakespeare and 
Scott. As ber cousin’s acknowledged gallant, an 
engaged man, [ was allowed many freedoms and we 
were soon on the best termsin the world. I went! 
all her trifling errands, copied her patterns and un- 
tangled her silk, and in return she talked nonsense 
and played chess with me in the long winter eve- 
nings. There is nothing on .this earth like be- 
ing thus domesticated with a free and joyous young 
girl whom you admire just as far as you can with- 
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toxicating. T would give ata venture, all the joys 
[Tam yet destined to receive, to live those hours 
over again. In bending over the board a soft curk 
would sometimes brush my cheek, or a delicate 
hand interfere with mine in some sudden move;, 
then her playful voice and her light laugh, so soft,. 
yet so merry and musical; who could blame me. 
for preferring such delightful sunshine to the chil- 
ling shade of my intended, who sat opposite,, 
; watching us with her vinegar aspect ten times 
jsourer thanever. But these evenings of bliss were 
‘soon atan end. Helen grew reserved. She was 
too busy to play chess; had no errands to be done, 
land her silk was always ready wound. She main- 


ally resisted all renewal of our intimacv,yet left me 
no reason for asking an explanation. My intended 
‘grew more fawning to me and more intolerable to 
the rest of the household. The temper that I had 
long since discovered was neither milk nor hone 
now vented its petty enviousness on Helen wit 
unrelenting malignity. All which she bore, not 
with patient submission indeed, but a kind of con- 
temptuous good humor, that prvoked still more the 
Jealousy of Miss Hammond. That natural pleas- 
untry of manner and sweetness of temper that so 
peculiarly distinguished her cousin, she called pre- 
tence, and often took occasion to sneer at some 
people's assumed amiability. 

During this interval I did not seriously analyze 
my feelings towards these two beings, but I did 





think Helen the most bewitching, and Miss Ham 
mond the most disagreeable female I had ever met. 
An unexpected occurrence determined my waver- 
ing mind. One morning, on descending to the 
breakfast room rather earlier than usual, I became. 
an unintentional listener to a conversation in the 
next room, carried on in earnest tones, that bro’t 
every word distinctly to my ear. My father had 
died sometime before, and the news of his insol- 
vency had just reached Miss Hammond. Instead 
of being sole heir to a very comfortable patrimo~ 
ny, I was left without acent, responsible for 
great part of the expenses of my education.— 
Knowing my situation she was reproaching my 
kind parent with extravagance, and me with de- 
cieving her with regard to my prospects in no ve- 
ry measuied terms. EIclen, sweet soul, interrupt 
ed her with a soothing remark, that surely [ was 
much to be pitied since I had lost a kind father, a 
pretty fortune, and was ina fair way of losing a 
living bride also, all at one blow. ‘This remark 
turned the current of my fair one’s wrath from me 
to her poor cousin. She accused her of having 
attempted to win me from her by affected gentle- 
ness and every art that meanness could suggest ; 
she reproached her with her dependent situation 
and ingratitude for all the favors she had received 
at her hands, told her that I had often spoken of 
her affectation and forwardness, and ended by de- 
claring that the same roof should cover them both 
no longer. Helen sobbed violently ; this was teo 
much, and opening the door I stood before my 
charmer, silently and sternly looking her in the 
face. Helen left the room and 1 calmly inform- 
ed Miss Hammond I had heard all; I told her this 
scene had merely completed the work long since 
begun; that her education had been her only at- 
traction, that since our engagement circumstances 
had convinced me there was a kind of knowledge 
in which she was wholly deficient—useful knowl, 





tained a polite distance in her manner that effectue” 
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edge ; that despicable and degrading as it might be 
_ her—still, since it was necessary in my present 
Sltuation, that my wife should possess it, 1 must 
beg leave to find a more suitable partner; that 
even if she had been all 1 at first thoanglt her, net 
total want of noble feeling towards her dependent) 
cousin, and the contemptible falsehood of which 
‘she had been guilty, was of itself sutlicient to an- 
nihilate every feeling of respect and justify a can- 
celling of our engagement. At this her anger, 
which had been subdued and silenced by being 
thus taken by surprise, burst out anew, and satis- 
fied from my determined manner that all was 
over with me, she overwhelmed me witha torrent: 
of abuse and invective,in the middle of which I i 
the house, rejoiced, that [had at Jast broken the 
bonds that held me to a_ pedantic virago who was 
in every respect my aversion. J retired tothe vil- 
lage tavern, from whence I sent for my effects, 
but was informed they were lawfully detained. 1 
then saw at a glance the mesh of difficulties in 
which I was entangled. I was indebted to her 
father for the expenses attendant on the study of, 
my profession for nearly two years, and I now felt 
I was completely in his power. The following 
morning I was politely tapped on the shoulder by 
the pettifogger’s obsequious friend and servant,the 
deputy sheriff, who informed me that for the want, 
thereof he must tuke the body. Without a word 
to urge against the justness of the demand, a cent 
to satisfy it, ora friend to interfere in my behalf, 
I could do nothing but obey, and the same day 
found me enclosed in that comfortable stone edi- 
fice, the county goal. ‘That equitable and politic 
law that allows an enemy power over a fellow 
citizen’s liberty and character, ordained that | 








should tarry thirty days in this receptacle of filth) you. 


and villany. Yes, I, a young man of proud spirit, 
respectable conrections and unquestionable char- 
acter, was thus made the companion of the off- 
scouring of the county, because misfortunes had 


placed mein the power of a mean spirited and re- | 








pudence that allows him to turn knave or beggar ina 
geutlemanly way. [had neither,and [ was too proud 
to beg, and too conscientigus or honorable to be- 
come acheat by profession, and what was there 
left for me but to starve. To stay. where [ was 
known, “to be hufft and enfft and diarespeckit” 
among my own people, T would not; so with one 
suit of clothes to my back, a solitary five dollar 
note in my pocket, and alarge empty trunk, thatI 
‘took for pride’s sake, Ftook the stage for Hartford 
without one definite idea what Iwas to do when I 
gotthere. Larrived, obtained a respectable boarding 
place, and walked ronnd the city with a vague 
‘hope that something of a lucky nature would hap- 
‘pen to brighten my prospects. JT advertised in the 
newspaper, thata young man was desirous, &c. 
that a line directed to A. B. would reach him, but 
nobody ever dropped the wished for line in the 
postottice Wheneverl sawa young man wanted,I 
went immediately to apply,but was always an hour 
cortwo too late, Thus passed six weeks. Notwith- 
standing all my shifts to shake off the air of a poor 
gentleman, my fellow boarders soon began to con- 
verse around me and pass over meas if nobody sat 
there—my landlady helped me /dst at table—the 
servant girl left my room unswept, and finally I 
was asked to settle my small bill, in that peculiar 
way which says, “f care not how soon you leave 
the honse.”” I went out, sold my watch, the only 
disposable thing I possessed, for about half its val- 
ue. paid my bill and took my leave of the house. 
| The poverty one reads of may appear very inter- 
esting and romantic, but when one actually looks 
sabout himself, without having the most distant 
idea how he is to get his next meal and his next 
lodging, it is no such romantic matter, [ can assure 
I walked round the city in astate of mind, 
one who has never been placed in such a situation 
cannot conceive. | looked at the elegant houses, 
the rich gardens, and cursed the unknown owner 
in my heart, for his wealth, while I was in want. 
TP watched the well dressed young men, and notic- 
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vengful enemy. Love and law seemed to go hand) ed all the defects in their gait and appearance to 


in hand in my persecution, since I was a second console myself for their superior condition ; and I 


time punished by the one for the treason commit-| 
ted against the other. When my month’s penance 
was ended and I came once more among my ac- 
quaintance, I began to feel the effects of the injury 


‘longhed aloud at the folly of the world in making 
sucha bustle about living. when life was worth so 
little. Thad got to that state when anxiety vields 
to apathy, and the mind forgetting its vast mise- 








done to my character. IT was astonished at the)! ry, reasons with an envious kind of cynical justness 


power of malice and the increased number of my 
enemies. Among the most rejoicing and veno-| 
mous of them were the mean connections and} 
friends of Betsy Halliday, who now  dared| 
openly to venttheir insolence. My inferiors spoke 
to me ina tone of impudent equality, and when I 
met my acquaintances, they were in such a hurry 
that really they could not stop to talk with me; 
and my relations whom I visited were very liber- 
al in giving advice :some advised me to take a 
school, some to marry for money, and some to 
get aclerkship in a store, but none told me where! 
this vacant school and clerkship were to be found, 
or how if found, they were to be obtained without! 
a character, by one who was represented as aj 
worthless, weak minded, unprincipled profligate ; 
the seducer of youthful affections, the destroyer of 
family union and individual peace. All agreed in 











pne thing; that there were ways enough to get a‘ 





living; and the chances all Jaid at a good dis- 
tance off fromthem. And to most people there are| 
ways of gettinga living. He who hasa trade can’ 
work, he who has a profession can elbow his way' 
into business, and the poor devil that has ueither is ecn-! 


erally fitted with an easy honesty ora matchless im. 


fon the pursuits and fictions of the world. I walk- 
ed on trill Ehad gone far beyond the limits of the 
city, and at last sat down on a log beside a bridge 
ina lonely part of an adjacent villoge. I looked 
at my hat, and from habit set it down carefully on 
the grass that it might not get rubbed on its worn 
edges,and I spread my handkerchief on the log that 
my pantaloons might not suffer. There was not a 
: hairon that hat, nora thread in that suitof clothes 
that F did not know by sight; it was the only suit 
L had, or should probably ever have; it had been 
genteel, it was fine still, and there was yet an air of 
its former gentility about it that made me melan- 
lcholy. Tlooked all over the dangerous parts, the 
|buttons, elbows and knees; in spite of all my care- 
‘fal brushing it could not last much longer; they 
were thinner than when I brushed them last, thin- 
ner even than they were in the morning. IT tho’t 
how well I looked the first time I wore them, 
snug, glossy and black in the pride of their new- 
ness; I thought how often the sleeve had touched 
that of Helen, dear little Helen. | looked at my 
| boots, my stockings had given out long ago—but 
jhobody Knew that, and I did not care, they had 
jburst out at the side, and T could appear decently 
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nv longer. I looked in the water that coy te 
pling under the bridge and wondered how a man 
felt when he was drowning. [ tried to recollect 
all IT had heard about different ways of dying ;! 
which was the easiest; which disfigured one the 
least, &c. and I finally concluded that drowning! 
must be best for a man that had neither friends! 
nor money,since ‘twas death and burial all at once, 
and left no funeral charges for the town to pay.— 
I thought how Helen would feel if she should ev- 
er hear what becameof me. I wondered ifmy 
oody would ever be found, and if it were, how the 
“melancholy intelligence” would run in the news- 
papers. Just then I heard a footstep and looking 











called a butchering, Betsy was out in the shed; 
superintending the scene of slaughter, and seeing 
that all was done prudently, and as it should be. 
Wishing her ‘gude man’ joy of his thrifty partner, 
I passed on my way rejoicing. 

Miss Hammond, after chewing the ditter cud of 
single blessedness a year, ‘trapped a varmint’ from 
the West—a travelling Baptist preacher; long, 
lank, and cadaverous, and as lean in purse as in 
person. Finding her rather an encumbrance than 
alelp-mate, he forgot to take her with him in one 
of his expeditions, and she was left in Providence 
to shift for herself. It is not more than thie 
weeks since I saw her in a small tenement in one 


up I saw a travelling trunk pedlar before me look-},of the back streets, where her love of literature 


ing earnestly at me. Do you wish to trade, said 


isull prevailing, she was stitching pamphlets for the 


J, mirthfully, PM take a razor and let you have al/booksellers. [sold her some suitable needles and 


carcase in pay, and [ laughed aloud. “Jolin Farns- 
worth! by all that is true,” he exchaimed, offering! 
his hand ; “what on earth is the matter that you sit 
here with such a face as that; why man, your! 
laugh sounds like a violin in asepuichre.” Inthe 
pedlar I recognized the very one who had former- 
ly procured me goods. He sat down and in tones 
of kindness and interest that [ had not heard for 
many weeks, inquired into my condition. He) 
spoke to me in a respectful way too, that soothed | 
my-wounded pride and go softened my heart that 
I could have cried like achild. Briefly and bit- 
terly E told him my tale, and then seriously asked 
him to go on his way, for Ldid not like to drown 
myself in his presence; I should not do it so well. 
The fellow looked at me, and despite his sympathy 
burst out a laughing. “Andyou really think you. 
mean to jump into that water that is about up to 

our knees and lie there till you are dronwed; if: 
Iwas to put you in this minute you would scream. 
like aloon. Think how foolish you’d feel to float’ 
down stream and clog the factory wheels down 
yonder, and have the factory girls pull you out by 
pieces and wonder whether you were a man or ; 





beast.’’ All the reason and philosophy of man, 
could not have wrought so sudden a change in my 
mind as the speech of the pedlar. The ludicrous 
for a moment governed every other emotion and 
I laughed most heartily. But what can I do, ask- 
ed I? 

“Do! why any thing rather than drown; turn 
pedlar orany thing else.” 

I started on my feet; why had I never thought 
of it before? I could be a pedlar if ] was aot 
We turned our steps back to the city. By his re- 
commendation I once more obtained goods on; 
commission, and swinging my trunks across my! 
shoulder, I have travelled hither and thither ever 
since. ‘There is something about the wandering 
trade that suits my fancy, and Icannot say but the 
hope of meeting Helen in my wanderings has 
some share in making me follow the trade, though 
I have now laid by enough to finish my studies.— 
She left Connecticut soon efter the fracas—no 
longer dependent on her relatives. Her uncle had 
been forced io refund her portion, that he had 
smuggled into his own hands, while acting as her 
father’s executor, and I heard she had gone to re- 
side in the eastern part of this state; but I have 
never met her from that day to this. In my trav- 
els I have inet both my old friends. Betsy Halh- 
day married her townsman, and moved to a town 
on the Connecticut, where with the five hundred 
dollars, they bought asmall farm, and beinga very 
industrious couple, have managed to work up a 
decent establishment. The only time I ever saw 
her, I passed their house on one of those seasons, 





thread, and as [ left the house, [heard her order a 
litle girl peevishly to supply that fire with a littke 
oxygen from the bellows. Smiling at the tenacity 
with which our frailties cling to us, 1 went on, 
choosing a thousand tines my life of pedlar, with 
my trunks at my sides, than law and respectability 
with her fora wife. You may wonder how I could 
meet old acquaintances without being recognized. 
When [ took up peddling, I made, from motives 
of pride, some slight bot tnaterial alterations in my 


jappearance. ‘This for instance—and loosing some 


hidden connection, he took off the matted red wig 
and whiskers that so disfigured him, and standing 
erect, he appeared altogether a different being.— 
Yhe metamerphose was so complete and sudden, 
that we almost doubted the evidence of our senses. 
I had observed, during the progress of the pedlar’s 
story, the agitation, at times almost ungovernable, 
of the dark-eyed girl at the table, and the look of 
interest with which the pedlar watched her ever 
emotion. When I looked tosee the effect his ne 
den change of appearance had produced on her, 
she had jeft the room, and we saw her not again 
before our departure from the hospitable roof, early 
the next morning. 

A week or two ago, chance again made me a 
travelleron the Cape. The circumstances of that 
evening were most vividly remembered, and when 
I once more came insight of the house, my interest 
to know more of the parties would not allow me to 
pass without calling. All looked precisely as it 
had done three years before, except that Time, who 
is always pulling down something, had pulled bere 
and there a brick from the chimney, and dotted 
the roofa little thicker with moss. I entered, made 
myself known, took a chair, and lovked round the 
circle to note ‘ime’s changes there. The babe 
was a child, the child was a boy, and the boys were 
men. The old lady was not there, and her easy 
chair was set back against the wall, as if she had 
done with it. Well, 1 thought, no doubt she wag 
prepared. But where was the joyous daughter ?— 
Sadly anticipating the answer—‘‘died of consump- 
tion last fall.” [ enquired for the missing one. 
“Why, did you never know she was not our 
daughter? she was only our niece, and was the 
very Helen the pedlar told about. She married him 
two years ago. He practices law, is gone now to 
the Legislature, and grandmother stays there to 
take care of the baby.” 


CurE FOR SWEARING.—Hawkins, who was a re- 
ligious man himself, endeavoured to encourage 
in his people those religious feelings which they 
had rather disregarded than despised; and after 
they had solemnly returned thanks to God for their 
deliverance when the ship was on fire and in Im- 
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‘Take them,’ said the Major—‘it is too little, but if 
Wan does'nt like the trade, I'll pay the balance 
myself.’ 

“ ¢Now,’ said the Postmaster, ‘lot us go down to 
the river where Hunt, and the balance of the boys, 
are: fishing. We have been holding an election 
here for the last two days, and as nobody came in 
to vote to-day, we all concluded to go fishing.’ 

“¢ ‘But what election is it ?? 

‘cWhy, to elect delegates to form our State 
Constitution.’ 

“‘«E have heard of it, but had forgot it. I am 
entitled to a vote.’ 

“‘¢Certainly you are. Hunt and I are two of 
the Judges. He has taken the poll-bouks along 
with him :—come along, we will take your vote 
atthe Ce as good as ifit was done in town. 
I hate formalities, and this three days’ election— 
every one could as well do their voting in one,’ 

“Bown they went to the river ; the Judges and 
elerks were called together, and recorded the first 
vote that Uncle Moses ever gave in Missouri.” 





THE GRAY CHAMPION. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE GENTLE BOY.” | 

There was atime when New-England groaned 
under the actual pressure.of heavier wrongs, than 
those threatened ones which bronglit on the revo- 
lution. James IJ, the bigoted successor of Charles 
the Voluptuous, had annulled the charters of all 
the colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipted 
soldiery to take away our liberties and endanger 
our religion. The administration of Sir Edmund 
Andros lacked scarcely a single characteristic of 
tyranny ; a Governor and Council, holding office 
fom the King, and wholly independeni of the 
country; laws made and taxes levied without the 
concurrence of the people, immediate or by their 
representatives ; the rights of private citizens vio- 
lated, and the titles of ull landed property declar- 
ed void; the voice of complaint stifled by restric- 
tions on the press; and, finally, disaffection over- 
awed by the first hand-of mercenary troups that 
ever marched on our free soil. 

For two years our ancestors were kept in sullen 
submission, by that filial love which had invaria- 
bly secured their allegiance tothe mother country, 
whether its head chanced to be a Parliament, Pro- 
tector, or Pupish Monyrch. ‘Till these evil times, 
bowever, such allegiance had been merely nomi- 
nal, and the colonies had ruled themselves, enjoy- 
ing far more freedom than is even yet the privilege 
of the native subjects of Great Britain. 

At length a rumor reached our shores that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured on an enterprise, 
the success of which would be the triumph of civil 
and religious rights, and the salvation of New-Eng- 
land. It was but a doubtful whisper ; it might be 
‘false, or the attempt might fail; and in either case, 
the man that stirred against King James would 
Jose his head. Still the intelligence produced a) 
marked effect. The people smiled mysteriously 
in the streets, and threw bold glances on their op- 

ressors; while, far and wide, there was a sub- 
dued and silent agitation, as if the slightest signal 
would rouse the whole fand from its sluggish de- 
spondency. Aware of their danger, the rulers re- 
solved to avert it by an imposing display of strength, 
and perhaps to confirm their disposition by yet 
haisher measures. One afternoon in April, 1689, 
Sir Edmund Andros and his favorite councillors, 
being warm with wine, assembled the red coats 
of the Governor's Guard, and made their appear- | 


ance in the streets of Boston. The sun was near 
setting when the march commenced. 

‘The roll of she drum, at that unquiet crisis, 
seemed to go through the streets, less us the mar- 
tial music of the soldiers, than as a muster call to 
the inhabitants themselves. A multitude, by va- 
rious avenues, assembled in King street, which 
was destined to be the scene, nearly a century af- 
terwards, of another encounter between the troops 
of Britain, and a people struggling aguinat her tyr- 
anny. ‘Though more than sixty years had elapsed, 
since the pilgrims came, this crowd of their de- 
scendants still showed the strong and eombre fea- 
tures of their characters, perhaps more stiikingly 
in such a stern emergency than on happier occa- 
sions. There was the sober garb, the general se- 
verity of mien, the gloomy, but undismayed ex- 
pression, the scriptural forma of specch, and the 
confidence in heaven's blessing on a righteous 
cause, which would have marked a band of the 
original Puritans, when threatened by sume peril 
of the wilderness. Indeed, it was not yet time 
fer the old spirit to be extinct; since there were 
men in the street that day, who had worshipped 
there beneath the trees, befure a house was reared 
to the God for whom they had become exiles.— 
Old soldiers of the Parliament were here too, smil- 
ing grimly at the thought, that their uged arms 
might strike arother blow against the house of 
Stuart, Here also, were the veterans of King 
Philip’s war, who had burnt villages and slaugh- 
tered young and old, with pious fierceness, while 
the godly souls throughout the land were helping 
them with prayer. Several ministers were scat- 
tered ainong the crowd, which, unlike all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence, as if 
there were sanctity in their very garments. ‘These 
holy men exerted their influence to quiet the peo- 
ple, but not to disperse them. Meantime, the pur- 
pose of the Governor, in disturbing the peace of 
the town, at a period when the slightest commo- 
tion might throw the country into a ferment, was 
almost the universal subject of inquiry, and vari- 
ously explained. : 

‘Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,’ 
cried some, ‘because he knoweth that his time is 
short. All our godly pastors are to be dragged to 
prison! We shall see them at a Smithfield fire in 
King street! 

Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly up- 
wards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a candidate for the highest honor of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actually fancied at that pariod that New-Engltand 
might have a John Rogers of her own, to take the 
place of that worthy in the Primer. 


‘The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St. Bartholomew,’ cried others. ‘We are to be 
massacred, man and male child.’ 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al- 
though the wiser class believed the Governor's ob- 
ject somewhat less atrocious. Hia predecessor un- 
der the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com- 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were grounds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to strike ter- 
ror, by a parade of military force, and to confound 
ae appease faction, by possessing himself of their 
chief. 

‘Stand firm for the old charter Governor,’ shout- 
ed the crowd, seizing upon the idea. “The good 
old Governor Bradstreet.’ 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
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were surprised by the well known figure of Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet himself, a patriarch of nearly nine- 
ty, who appeared on the elevated steps of a door. 
and, with characteristic mildness, besought them 
to submit to the constituted authorities. 

‘My children,’ concluded this venerable person, 
‘do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for 
the welfare of New-England, and expect patiently 
what the Lord will do in this matter !’ 

The event was soon to be decided. All this 
time, the roll of the drum had been approaching 
through Cornhill, louder and deeper, tilt with re- 
verberations from house to house, and tne regular 
tramp of martial footsteps, it burst into the street. 
A double rank of soldiers made their appearance, 
occupying the whole breadth of the passage, with 
shouldered matchlocks, and matches burning, so 
as to present a row of fires in the dusk. Their 
steady march was like the progress of a machine, 
that would roll irresistibly over every thing in its 
way. Next, moving slowly, with a confused clat- 
ter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a party of 
mounted gentlemen, the central figure being Sir 
Edmund Andros, elderly, but erect and soldier- 
like. ‘Those around him were his favorite coun- 


‘sellors, and the bitterest foes of New-England.— 


At hisright hand rode Edward Randolph, our arch 
enemy, that ‘blasted wretch,’ as Cotton Mather 
calls him, who achieved the downfall of our an- 
cient government, and was followed with a sensi- 
ble curze, through life, und to his grave. On the 
other side was Bullivant, scattering jests and mock- 
ery as he rode along. Dudley came behind, with 
a downcast look, dreading, as well he might, to 
meet the indignant gaze of the people, who be- 
held him, their only countryman by birth, among 
the oppressors of his native land. The captain of 
a frigate in the harbor, and two or three civil offi- 
cers under the crown, were also there. But the 
figure which most attracted the public eye, and 
stirred up the deepest feeling, was the episcopal 
clergyman of the King’s Chapel, riding haughtily 
among the magistrates In his priestly vestments,the 
fitting representative of prelacy and persecution, 
the union of church and state, and all those abom- 
inations which had driven the Puritans to the 
wilderness. Another guard of soldiers, in double 
rank, brought up the rear. 

The whole scene wasa picture of the condition 
of New England, and its moral, the deformity of 
any government that does not grow out of the na- 
ture of things and the charncter of the people. 
On one side the religious multitude, with their sad 
visages and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the high churchman inthe 
midst, and here and there a crucifix at their bo- 
soms, all magnificently clad, flushed with wine, 
proud of unjust authority, and scoffing at the uni- 
versal groan. And the mercenary soldiers, wait- 
jug but the word todelnge the street with blood, 
shewed the only means by which obedience could 
be secured. | 

“Oh! Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among the 
crowd, ‘provide a Champion for thy people?’ 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served 
as ahevald’s cry, to introduce a remarkable per- 
sonage. The crowd had rolled back, and were 
now huddled together nearly at the extremity of 
the street, while the soldiers had advanced no 
more than a third of its length. The intervening 
space was empty—a paved solitude, between lofty 
edifices, which threw almost a twilight shadow 
over it. Suddenly, there was seen the figure of an 


among the p®®ple, and was walking by himself a- 
long the centre of the street, to confront the armed 
band. He worethe old Purjtan dress, a dark cloak 
and a steeple-crowned hat, in the fashion of at least 
fifty years before, with a heavy sword on his 
thigh, but a staff in his hand, to assist the tremu- 
lous gait of age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the 
old man turned slowly round, displaying a face of 
untique majesty, rendered doubly venerable by the 
hoary beard that descended on his breast. He 
made gesture at once of encouragement and warn- 
ing. then turned again, and resumed his way. 

‘Who is this gray patriarch ?’ asked the young 
men of their sires. mens 

‘Who is this venerable brother ?’ asked the old 
men among themselves. 

But nonecould make reply. The fathers of the 
people, those of four score years and upwards, 
were disturbed, deeming it strange that they should 
forget one of such evident authority, whom the 
must have known in their early days, the associ- 
ate of Winthrop and all the old Councillors, giving 
laws, and making prayers, and leading them a- 
gainst the savage. The elderly men ought to 
have remembered him, too, with locks as grey in 
their youth, as their own were now. And the 
young! How could he have passed so utterly from 
their memories—that hoary sire, the relic of long 
departed times, whose awful benediction had sure- 
ly heen bestowed on their uncovered heads, in 
childhood ? 

Whence did he come? What was his pur- 
pose ? Whw can thisold man be?’ whispered the 
wondering crowd. 

Meanwhile the venerable stranger, staffin hand, 
was pursuing his solitary walk along the centre of 
the street. Ashe drew near the advancing sol- 
diers, and as the roll oftheir drum came full upon 
his ear, the old man raised himselfin a loftier mien, 
while the decrepitude of age seemed to fall from 
his shoulders, leaving him in gray, but unbroken 
dignity. Now, he marehed onward with a war- 
rior's step, keeping time to the military music. 
Thus the aged fourm advanced on one side, and 
the whole parade and magistrates on the other, till, 
when scarcely twenty yards remained between, 
the old man grasped his staff by the middle, and 
heli it before him like aleader’s truncheon. 

‘Stand!’ cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude ofcommand, the 
solemn, yet warlike peai of that voice, fit either to 
rule a host in hattle field, or to be raised to God in 
prayer, were irresistible. At the old man’s word 
and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum was 
hushed at once, and the advancing line stoud still. 
A tremulous enthusiasm seized upon the multitude, 
That stately form, combining the leader and the 
saint, so gray, so dimly seen, in such an ancient 
garb, could only belong to some old champion of 
the righteous cause, whom the oreo druns 
had summoned from his grave. They raised a 
shout of awe and exultation, and looked for the de- 
liverance of New-England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party 
perceiving themselves brought to an unexpected 
stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
against the hoary apparition. He, however, blench- 
ed not a step, but glancing his severe eye round 

lthe group, which had encompassed him, at last bent 
it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. One would 
have thought that the dark old man was chiefruler 


ancient man, who seemed to have emerged from||there, and that the Governor and Coungil, with 
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soldiers at their back, representing the whole 9ow-[' times, for its humbling lesson to the monarch, and 


e- and authority of the Crown, bad no alternative 
but obedience. 

‘What does this old fellow here 2?” cried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. ‘On, Sir Edmund! Bid the 
soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same 
choice that you give all bis countrymen—to stand 
aside or be trampted on!’ 

‘Nay, away, let us show respect to the good 

randsire,’ said Bullivant, laughing. ‘See you not, 
xe is some old round-head dignmitary, who hath 
lain asleep these thirty vears. and knows nothing 
of the change of time? Doubiless. she thinks to put 
us down with aprociamationin old Nols name! 

‘Are you mad, old man?” demanded Sir Edinund 

Andros in loud and barsh tones, ‘How dare you 
stay the march of King James’s Governor ?° 

‘f have staid the march ofa King himself, ere 

now, replied the gray figure, with stern conpo- 
sure. ‘Tam here, Sir Governor, because the ery 
.of an oppressed people bath disturbed me ino my 
secret place; aud beseeching this favor earnestly 
of the Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once 
againon earth, in the good old canse of his Saints. 
And what speak ye of James?) ‘There isno longer 
a Popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by 
to-morrow noon his name shall be a by-word in 


this very street, where ye would make ita word of 


terror. Back, thou that wast a Governor, back ! 
With this night, thy power is ended—to-morrow, 
the prison !—back, lest I foretell the scaffold ? 
The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and drinking in the words of thetr chanipion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unuceus- 
tomed to converse, except with the dead of many 
ears ago. Buthis voice stitred theirsouls. They 
confronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, 
and ready to convert the very stones in the street 
into deadly weapons. Sie Edmund Andros look- 
ed at theold man—then he cast his hard and cru- 
el eye over the multitude, and beheld them burn- 
ing with that lurid wrath so difficult to kindle or 
to quench; and again he fixed his gaze on the 
_aged form, which stood obscurely in an open space, 
where neither friend nor foe had torust himself— 
What were his thoughts, he uttered no words which 
might discover. But whether the oppressor were 
overawed by the Gray Champion’s look, or per- 
ceived his peril in the threatening attitude of the 
peo: itis certain that he gave back, or ordered 
is soldiers to commence a slow and guarded re- 
treat. Before another sunset, the Guvernor, and 
all that rode so proudly with him, were prisoners. 
ano longere it was known that James had sbdi- 

cated, King William was proclaimed through N. 
England. 

- But where was the Gray Champion? Some re- 
ported, that when the troops had gone from King- 
street,and the people were thronging tumultucus- 
ly in their rear, Bradstreet the aged Governor was 
seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marvelled 
at the venerable grandeur of aspect, the old) man 
had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into the 
hues of twilight, till, where he stood, there was an 
empty space. But allagreed that the hoary shape 
was gone. The men of that generation watched 
for his reappearance, in sunshine, and in twilight. 
but never saw him, nor knew when his funeral 

- passed, nor where his grave-stone was. 

And who was the Gray Champion? Perhaps 
his name might be found in the records of that 
stern Court of Justice which passed a sentence. 
,t00 mighty for the age, but glorious in all after 
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Ws high example to the subject. I have heard, 
that, whenever the descendants of the Puritans are 
to show the spirit of their sires, the old man appears 
again. When cighty years had passed, he walked 
once more in King-street. Five years later, in the 
twilightofan April morning, he stood on the green, 
beside the meeting-house, at Lexington, where 
now the obelisk of granite, withthe slab of slate 
indaid, commemorates the first fallen of the Revo- 
lntion., And when onr fathers were toiling at the 
breastwork on Bunker Hill, all through that might, 
the old man walked his rounds. Long, long may 
it be, ereit comes again! His hour is one of dark- 
ness, and adversity, and peril. But should domes- 
lic tyranny oppress us, or the invader’s step pol- 
Inte our soil, still may the Champion come; for 
he is the type of New-England’s hereditary spirit ; 
and his shadow march, on the eve of danger, must 
ever be the pledge, that New-England’s sons will 
vindicate their ancestry. 





For the Traveller. 


TO MY HAT. 
BY C. G. E. 


The winter storms come thick and fast, 
And, wing’d with snow, the keen north blast 
Is screaming like acreaking mast, 

Along the sky 3 
And f, in faith, have sundry fears, 
Relating to my expos’d ears, 
Which tingle sharply for their years, 

*Twixt you and f. 


You’ve done your duty very well, 

[were vain Uie when and where to tell, 

But now old Boreas’ breath I smell, 
Suppose we say— 

I'll lay you like an old friend by, 

Till Spring shall ope again her eye, 

And, clothed in sunshine, kiss the sky, 
And laugh all day. 


Laid safely up, free from mishap, 
You'll dose away in dreamy nap, 
Secure fiom insult, fall, or rap, 
Or dust, or stain— 
Among cigar ends,e te. 
Old shoes, run down in many a spree, 
Aud bottles broken—Bible see !— 
Shall be your reign. 


When winter shall his hoarse songs hush, 
Pll take thee down, and with my brush, 
Give to thy cone-like self, a flush, 

A jetty glow— 
Good tye! the girls are in the sleigh, 
Ihear their silvery voices play— 

My cap, the whip~now Bey— 

Who who-o-a—go! 





A HAPPY ILLUSTRATION.—A gentleman of an 
estimable character, and of no small consequence 
in his own eyes, and in the eyes of the public, em- 
ployed Mr. Stuart to paint his portrait, and that of 


jhis wife, who, when he married her, was a very 
rich widow, born the other side of the Atlantie.— 


‘This worthy woman was very homely, while the 
husband was handsome, and of a noble figure.— 
‘The painter as usnal, made the best of the lady, 
but could not made her so handsome as the hus- 
band wished, and preserve the likeness. He ex- 
pressed in polite terms his dissatisfaction, and 
wished him to try over again. he painter did 
so, and sacrificed as much of the likeness to good 
looks as he possibly could, or ought. Still the com- 
plaisant husband was uneasy, and the painter was 
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My foot the paths of man must tread, 
Again temptation o’er me break, 
But may the words which Jesus said, 

Teach me its pleasures to forsake. 


May duty both to Man and Thee, 
Henccforth direct me, and secure, 

The love which made my spirit free, 
Still keep its every feeling pure. 





THE STORM. 


It was on the morning of a day in the end of 
November, that, having taken my gun on my shoul- 
der, put my spy-glass in my pocket, and whistled 
out my dogs, I left my own house, situated on the 
very verge of a bank overhanging the ocean, and 
began a walk in quest of gume along one of the 
most rugged coasts on the mainland of Scotland. 
There is something humiliating to a sportsinan in 
returning home without success, and as I was not 
fortunate on my first outset, I continued going on 
mile after mile, till, having filled my game-bag, 
began to reflect that it must be dark long ere I 
could again reach my fire-side. My worthy old 
housekeeper, too, would probably experience more 
alarm on so unwonted an occurrence, than even 
the delight of unpacking my well-filled bag could 
repay her for, though this was in general with her 
an occupation of most obsorbing interest. And, 
indeed, I saw cause to wish, on my own account, 
that I had not extended my ramble so far; for, as 
I began to retrace my steps, I perceived all those 
portentous sights and sounds which, from my long 
residence near the sea, I knew full well were the 
sure indications of a coming storm. The sun was 
slanting his sickly setting beans from amidst 
murky clouds on the dark and sullen waters, when 
I espied a vessel like a dim speck in the distant 
horizon. On looking at her through my glass, I 
saw that she was a large merchant brig, apparent- 
ly heavy ladened, and laboring on her course, as I 
hoped, toward a convenient little harbor at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles further along the coast 
than the site of my residence. The clouds now 
began to ‘blot the sun,’ and were fast gathering in- 
to a lowering gloom. ‘The innumerable sea-birds 
rose from their roosting-places on the rocks, with 
harsh and boding screams, and winged their flight 
Jandward. The tide was moving onward, and the 
waves came in with a heavy swell, as if the weight 
of waters at their back meant to force them far be- 
yond the usual tide-mark, and a sort of drowsy 
sound arose from them in hollow cadence. ‘The 
sea became more dusky and indistinct, and I look- 
ed in vain for the vessel. The wind suddenly 


swept along the ocean, and doleful and melancholy | 


sounds were echoed back from the rocks and cay- 
erns, while the storm scemed to be mustering up 
its powers of destruction. Al] was black and ter- 
rific, and presently there came on the thickest and 
most suffocating shower of small sleet, I remem- 
bered to have ever witnessed. My back was, how- 
ever, to this whirlwind blast, and it drove me on 
with much more speed than I could otherwise have 
attained. When the shower had passed on, [ again 
looked toward the point where [ had seen the ship, 
but it was too dark now to perceive her. Some- 
how, this vessel seemed to have taken a strong 
hold of my imagination. I had witnessed many 
storms during a long residence on the coast, and 
seen crafts-of all dimensiones strugzling thro’ them, 
but it appéared to me that I had never felt the same 
interest in any of them. And when the tempest 
still waxed more and more wrathiul, and the surges 


‘ness. 


‘began to rush upon the shore with headlong rage, 
‘and seemed, in their thundering incursions, to make 
‘the firm earth to tremble, and I looked upon the 
boiling deep, and heard the fierce winds contend- 


ing with it in its bleal domain, a presentiment 


'seerned to seize upon me that sle would never 


‘more reach a haven. 
all the way home I thought on the merciless and 
‘exterminating warfare which the relentless ele- 


The idea haunted me; and 


ments were waging with this doomed ship and her 
hopeless mariners. When I had nearly reached 


my own house, I turned and stood awhile on the 
‘than the Jast, till their ranks were broken and lost 


‘in the foamy surf, which even then, though the 
‘tide wanted more than two hours of being at its 


top of the bank, and saw wave succceding wave, 
rolling impetuously to the shore, each rising higher 


height, threw its white froth upon the green sward 


‘of the bank, that sloped down toa little bay. 


The gloom was now gathering into utter dark- 
Another shower of mingled hail and sleet 
was coming fast on the wings of the tempest, and 
I hurried into the house. My dogs, glad to escape 
from such a night, had got there before me, and in 
a great measure tranquilized the mind of my old 


;domestic, who having, as usual, with indefatiga- 


ble care, aired for me aclange of garments, and 
placed my slippers and a bottle of Fowler's best 
ale at the fire, was anxiously awaiting my arrival. 
But neither the old woman’s joy at my appearing 
in safety, after fearing that I might have been 
driven by the storm over a rock or a precipice, nor 
her exclamations of exultation as she peered into 


rade its contents before the eyes of the man-servant 
and the scullion, or the sight of a good dinner and 
a good fire, though cold and hungry, drove from 
my mind the thoughts of the laboring vessel. I 
was tired with my long walk, and the rough buf: 
fetings I had received from the uncivil elements, 
and | tried to take halfan hour’s nap; but there 
was no sleep inmy eyes. [I tried to read a new and 
interesting book, but I could not fix my attention. 
I tried to think on a thousand momentous subjects, 
but there was only one that would keep the lead 
in spite of mc—and that wasthe ship. I rose, and 
igoing into a dark room that looked toward the 
sea, I threw up the sash of the window. All] was 
‘impenetrable darkness, except the line of white 
foam at the bottom of the bank, and this was dimly 
seen. But if the eye could discern nothing, it was 
not so with the ear; for the howling of the winds, 
the deafening bursts of the sea upon the land, and 
now and then a distant peal of thunder, told that 

the storm was still more hideous and more fierce- 
ly raging than before. It was now high tide, and 
I trusted when it began to turn, there “might be 
some abatement in the severity of the storm. 
With this hope I was about to shut down the 
window, when I fancied that I heard, mingling 
with the hoarse tone of the blast, shrill and dis- 
cordant cries, such as the sea birds had uttered 
when they forsook the rocks. I listened long, 
and, even after having shut the window, returned, 
and opened it again and again; but no such sound 
was repeated. Still I could not help fancying that 
these cries might have come from human beings, 
and [I became so restless and uneasy, that I was 
determined to go down the bank, and try to ascer- 
tain the fact. Where was that vessel of which I 
thought so much?) Might she not now be near, 
even almost at my door, thongh the darkness pre- 
vented my seeing her? And might not the cries, 
which I still persuaded myself were not imagina- 


ae game-bag, and bore it off in triumph to pa- 
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could no longer bear the suspense which these 
questions gave rise to, and, buttoning on a rough 
great coat, and putting ona pair of thick shoes ana 
gniters, 1 directed my man-servant to accoutre him- 
selfin a similar manner. When this was accom- 
plished, I made him take with him the stable 
lantern. Thus provided for the storm, we de- 
scended the bank, I had been right in supposing 
that the receding tide would bring some abatement 
of the tempest; fot soit proved. The wind was 
not so high as it had been, the clouds were mov- 
ing faster, and the moon, newly risen, was _mak- 
ing an ineffectual attempt to show herself for more 
than a minute at atime. The sea was swelling 
proudly, as if indignant at being foiled in her at- 
tempt to overmaster the land, and, though slowly 
retreating, like a brave but vanquished foe, was 
dealing her parting stroke with unabated fury. 

The little bay of which I have spoken was in| 
some measure divided into two, by a large rock 
which rose on the edge of the common sea-mark, 
and by asmall burn which ran into the sea at its: 
side. Thislittle brook, which in its calmer mooda 
wound itself quickly round many a grassy knoll 
and rocky fragment, and used to look in the moon.-| 
light like a stream of molten silver, now foamed : 
and fretted, and urged on its turbid and angry | 
waters to the ocean, forming a barrier between, 
one side of the bay and the other. It was to this: 
piace, however, that I directed my steps; for if, 
there had been scathe, I felt assured it was on the 
other side of the burn, for there the rocks were 
most dangerous, and it was from that quarter I had | 
heard the cries, which still seemed to ring in my 
ears. 

The water of the swollen rivulet ran deep in its, 
channel; and as the lantern was held up, and I) 
saw that it would take me above the middle, I 
paused for an instant on the brink. But during: 
this pause I looked on the other side; and although | 
the moon was hid, and all was dim obscurity, I 
yet thought that I discerned an unusual appenr:| 
anee on the part of the beach and the foot of the! 
bank which the sea had left. My servant though: 
the same. George was a stout fellow, who did 
not mind a good drenching, and, holding up the. 
lantern above the water, he immediately dashed | 
through to the other side, and in an instant shouted 
out, “ A wreck! a wreck!” My fears were now 
confirmed, and I passed the burn, and followed 
him to where the gravel and the grass were cover: | 
ed like a bleach-ground with garments of all des- 
criptions. ; 

The moon now peeped forth again from among: 
the heavy clouds, and as they drove onward, her, 
light shone more steadily; but there was no ves-, 
sel tobe seen. Weclimbed a rock which again, 
divided the bay from the other part of the coast, | 
and there lay beneath us, high on the top of al 
ridge of pointed rocks, and keel upwards, the huge! 
dark hull of the fated vessel. 
quickly as possible, and, while searching about for: 
her hapless crew, shouted loudly atintervals; that 
if eny still remained alive, they might know that, 
help was nigh. It was, however, in vain; no an- 
swer was returned. We remained a long time,! 
still repeating our shouts without success ; and as 
the sea had not retired far enough for us to ap- 
proach the ship, we at length began to ascend the 
grassy bank, and had proceeded but a few steps, 
when wesaw aman stretched at the foot of it.— 
The upper part of his body was naked, and we 
perceived the blood oozing from a wound in his 


ry, have been those of her wretched mariners ? : 
| 
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We descended as | 


leftside. We &ttempted to lift him up, for he waa 
not dead; but finding him quite insensible, we 
again placed him on the grass, and by rubbing his 
limbs, and putting the dry parts of eur great coats 
round his shoulders, endeavored by warmth to re- 
store circulation. In this we succeeded after some 
length of time. But his speech was so incoherent, 
that we could learn little or nothing about the 
wreck. He bowever constantly affirmed that he 
was the only one left alive—that all, all had per- 
ished; and raved wildly about Jessy and her 
screams; and when we attempted to move him 
farther up the bank till George went home to pro- 
cure » ore assistance, that he might be conveyed 
from the beach, he expressed his determination te 
remain where he was, that he might die with Jes- 
sy; but whether this person, who, it appeared, 
had found a watery grave, was his wife, his sister, 
or his sweetheart, it was impossible to guesg. He 
was, however, in spite of his desire to remain 
where he was, in no condition to rest; and -when 
George and some men whom he brought with him 
arrived, he was placed on a horse before one of 
them, and held on, while another slowly led the 
animal to the house. Here he was put under the 
care of my old housekeeper, who dressed hia 
wound, wrapt him in warm blankets, and having 
cautiously administered some stimulating liquid, 
kept him quiet, till exhausted nature found ashort 
relief in sleep. 

Meanwhile, the tide had so far receded that I 
and my servant ventured to approach the vessel, 
though ever and anon she was struck by a wave 
stronger than its fellows, which sent its spray high 
in the air, to descend in a heavy shower of brine. 
In spite of this, however, we entered by a yawn- 
ing rent in her side, and found that she was indeed 
an utter wreck—her bottom having been stove in, 
and her cargo, and nearly every thing else, out of 
her, except some planks and cordage, in which 
three of the bodies of her unfortunate crew were 
entangled. We grouped about, aided by the fee- 
ble light of the lantern, in the faint hope of find- 
ing some one still alive. ButTI shall-never forget 
the indescribable awe which 1 felt during this 
search, or the thrilling horror which assailed me 
when my touch came in contact with a corpse.— 
The search was wain, in so faras that we found.no 
living thing within her; and it being impossible 
to do more till we were aided by the light of day, 
I returned home, and went to bed for a few hours. 

The morning came, and presented a most com- 
plete and appalling picture of maritime desola- 
tion. The tide had again been at the fnll, and left 
behind it, for a considerable distance along the 
shore, clothes, bedding, barrels, chests, masta, 
cordage, and dead bodies. The latter were put 
into carts, decently covered by a white sheet, and 
removed to the village church, at the distance of a 
mile, there to be dressed and coffined, and to re- 
main till their interment. In the mean time, my 
ood old dame had, by dint of reiterated questions, 
aided by her own tact and his wild ravings, learnt 
much of the story of her unhappy patient, and 
somewhat abont the vessel, which it appeared 
had been loaded with slates at a port far on the 
east coast of Scotland, and was bound for New- 
castle-on-Tyne. ‘The poor young man was a aail- 
or, a native of the little town from whence the ves- 
sel had just come, and had been several voyages to 
sea. He had saved a little money, and had re- 
turned to his native place to ask the consent of 
Jessy’s parents to her becoming his wife, whic 
was refused. But her sailor William had long 
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since won his way to her heart. She loved him||from his sight in the grave. I, however,soon un- 
ssionately, and she could not sce him departagain|| derstood the motive which bad actuated him ; for 
without her. They were to be married as soon as/|no entreaties could move him from following her 
they reached Newcast!e ; andall would be forgiv-|| he loved to the church, and remaining there for 
en when she wrote and told them how happy she|/two nights, where he felt at full liberty to give vent 
was. to the grief which he could not always restrain.— 
Several corpses were flung upon the beach dur- || [t was Daeeae proper that the interment of all the 
ing the first day, but that of the unfortunate young! | bodies should take place on the second day from 
woman was not among them. On the morning||that on which the young woman was found; and 
following, however, as I was directing the people ||the male sufferers were accordingly buried in a re- 
I had employed to secure whatever was of any val-|/ tired part of the church yard, set apart as the place 
ve for the benefit of the owners, a cry was raised|| of sepulture for the friendlessdrowned. William, 
that}her body had come onshore. My housekeep-|| however, had entreated that his Jessy should not 
er had provided for all contingencies ; so that, as}|be buried there, and, through my interest, her 
soon asthe corpse came in upon the waves, two||grave was dug in a picturesque corner of the 
women, who had been sent by her to watch for it,||churchyard, beneath a weeping birch, which hung 
were ready to receive and dress it in a long white||its boughs tenderly over the spot. 
cotton garment: this done, they caarried her to|| The lover supported the head of the coffin as 
the foot of the bank, and stretched her out on the|| the representative of those who should have been 
green sward. A sort of painful curiosity, mingled|| there, for there was no parent, brother or sister, 
with a deeper feeling, carried me to look upon|| kindred or friend, save himself to mourn over the 
the remains of the poor girl.* fate of her who had departed in her bloom, cut 
She appeared not more than eighteen, of mid-|}down as a flower of the fiield ; but the grief of all 
dlesize, and delicate form. Her eyes were gent-||seemed centred in him who had taken _ this office 
ly closed, and she louked lovely in death, for the jupen himself. He did not speak, nor did he shed 
bloom of life and health had not forsaken her|!a tear, or utter a groan; but when I looked upon 
cheeks, and her Jips were still of coral red, thus}|his face as the coffin was lowered into the earth, 
reserved by the suddenness of her decease, and||and saw his despairing eye, his compresed lipe, 
the icy bath in which she had been immersed for||and contracted brow, I felt that his was a sorrow 
so many hours. There was a sweet and placid ex-|| which would not soon pass away. Assoon as the 
pression on the features, which had probably re-||earth was heaped upon the coffin, and the green 
gained that which was natural to them when the||sod adjusted, all left the churchyard save the bro- 
traces of terror had passed away. Her long fair||ken hearted William ; who lingered on the spot, 
hair had got entangled in the sea weed, which it||from which I did not attempt to withdraw him, 
was found impossible to separate from it, but this|| until mare than an hour afterwards, when return- 
had become an ornament; for the way in which||ing to the churchyard, I found him lying on the 
the women liad twisted the hair round the head,|| grave in a state of seeming stupor, from which I 
brought the weeds of different colors into the|| gently roused him, and prevailed en him to accom- 
form of a garland, that well became the marble]; pany me home. While on our way, I endeavour- 
brow, and was conenuney in keeping with the sad||ed to suggest such grounds of comfort as present- 
story of her fate. As I stood moralizing on the||ed themselves to me—such as the softening and 
brief history of this confiding innocent young crea-|| obliterating effect of time—his own youth (for he 
ture, whom love and her lover had wiled away||was only two-and-twenty)—and the happiness 
from her duty, I looked up and beheld the wretch-|| which might yet be in reserve for him. To all 
d William approaching the spot, with all the||this he answered not a word, but shook his head ; 
1aste his stiffened wounds and bruises allowed||/and when I looked on his already wasted form 
him to make. He had expressed so many earnest||and thought of the severe stroke he had received 
wishes for the recovery of the body, that my house ||on his side when dashed on the rocks, and of his 
keeperimformed him instantly when it was found, ||fastings and watchings, and above all, of his de- 
but was unable to keep him in the house another|| vouring grief, I feared the foundation of some dan- 
moment. As soon as he reached the body, and|!gerous illness was laid. Having this impression 
had gazed upon it fora few momeuts, he threw||/on my mind, f would fain have had him remain 
himself on his knees by her side, and impetuously ||quietly at-my house for sometime before he at- 
kissed her lips and cheeks, while his heart seemed|| tempted to return home, but no persuasions were 
as if it would burst through his throbbing breast. |/of any avail. “Only Jet me reach the house of 
TF could not, I confess, any longer stand to wit-||her parents,” he said, ‘‘and let me hear them say 
- ness this heart-breaking scene. Indeed I felt it|/they forgive her, and that is all now in this world 
was 8 poet too sacred to be disturbed by the pres-||that I care for."* 
ence of any human being, and I moved toa dis-|; He accordingly departed almost immediately .— 
tance and kept watch, that I might prevent the in-|| Nearly eight months afterwards, he returned worn 
trusion of any other person until the arrival of aj|to a shadow, while the bright colour that flushed 
coffin, for which I had sent immediately on the|jhis cheek, and the unnatural brilliance of his 
body being found. By the time it arrived, the||dark eyes, full of an unearthly expression, show- 
first frantic paroxysm of grief had subsided, and||ed that consumption had been stealing upon 
he stood silently by, while the women lifted her|/him, and marked him for its prey. During his 
into it. I felt the deepest pity for this poor young||absence, no new scene, no employment, no plea- 
man, and directed the body to be taken up to my||sure, hadfor a moment the power to draw his 
house, there to lie untilitsinterment. This, how-||thoughts from the grave of his Jessy ; and he had 
pver, to my surprise he opposed ; and briefly, but}|now returned to fulfil his only wish—to be laid 
strongly, entreated that it might becarried straight||by her side. “She forsook all for me,’’ he said, 
to the church, and that the lid of the coffin might} |‘‘and it is but meet that I should leave all, and re- 
not be screwed down. I have said I was surpri-||turn to her.’ His end now rapidly approached, 
sed at his rejecting the offer J had made, from the||and a pious old woman with whom he lodged 
"jgea that he would wisb to watch it till it was hid// brought her minister to see him. This worthy 
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man was a dissenting clergyman, who was ever{;elegance as well as of science, letters, and arms. 
the friend of the poor and the sorrowful. He||The garrison of Berlin generally consists of 26,- 
had studied medicine as well as divinity, and|,/000 men, being the most numerous ofanv in Eu- 
acquired considerable skill during his village leaps excepting that of Constantinople. ‘The Ca- 
ractice, and administred both to the mind and|/det Corps, is a noble institution, resembling that 
of poor William. For the body he could||of Petersburgh. 
do little, but he assisted to effect in his mind, ——_——_— 
a pious resignation to his fate. Nor did hej} Frencu conscriprion.—The narrow street was 
wait long before his last hour arrived, in which|/crowded with youths and girls hurrying to and fro, 
his spirit went to the merciful Being in whom||the former sometimes hallowing, with what seem. 
he trusted, while his mortal remains were laid|!ed to us a strange unnatural mirth. Occasionally 
beside his Jessy. an old woman was seen in the throng, either snap- 
The cnelancholy story ofthese two unfortunate |/ping her fingers and screaming with shrill joy, or 
lovers made for some time a deep impression on|/|tottering along with a pale, anxious look, and si- 
my mind, and I erected a neat tomb uf white||lent but moving lips. Small troops of soldiers 
stone to their memory, on which is briefly re-|| parading in the middle of the street— 
corded ther simple and affecting story. ‘‘Gallant and grave, the lords of holyday—.’’ 





Beruin.—Prussia is not remarkable for the num-|| avenues of the town, gave a military character ta 
ber and magnitude of her cities. Berlin, however,|!the confusion ; and the clusters of ribands with 
highly merits the attention of travellers. It issit-|| which the hats of many of the young men were 
uated on the banks of the small river Spree, in||decorated, served as conclusive tokens, if any more 


52 deg, 32 min. north latitude, and 13 deg. 31 min.|| were wanted, that we had arrived at Bray-sur- 


east longitude. It extends about four and a half||Seine at the moment when the conscription was 
miles, and is one of the most magnificent cities in||drawn. Posting ourselvesin a cafe, which seem- 
Europe. The plan is extremely regular, being the||ed the favorite resort, we watched the scene with 
result of one design, but without that dull uniform-|/much interest. The sortes were just going on in 
ity that renders many other cities disagreeable.||the neighborhood ; and news were brought every 

he appearance uf the streets and squares, with|| minute of the fate of individuals, either by them- 
the plantations of trees, bespeak taste and variety.||selves in person, or by some of their friends.— 
The streets are spacious and well paved, though|| When a youth entered the room with the ominous 
the country scatcely produces asingle stone. This||riband in his hat, his face was in general flushed, 
defect was supplied by the contrivance of Freder-||/and his manner confused and excited ; but these 
ick the Great, who compelled all the vessels that|| tokens of emotion, ifsuch they were, were drown- 
came up the Havel and the Spree, to take on board, || ed in an exhibition of boisterous mirth. One might 
at Magdeburg, a quantity of free stone, and to dis-||; have thought, at first sight, that it was the patro- 
embark it gratis at Berlin. The principal orna-|\nal fete of the town, rather than a day on which 
ment of this eapital is the Linden walk, which is||sons were turn from their mothers, brothers from 
greatly admired by all travellers. This umbra-||their sisters, and young lovers from their sweet, 
geous and beautiful promenade is formed of triple||hearts. Sometimes, however, we saw a sudden 
rows of Linden trees, of the most graceful appear-|/shade descended upon one of these youthful and 
ance. Jt forms the centre of the street, liaving|/apparently happy brows. For a moment the 
carriage roads on each side, from which it is pro-|| thoughts of the conscript wandered, and the scene 
tected by handsome lines of granite posts, connect-|| of tumult vanished from his eyes; but presently, 
ted by bars of iron and illuminated by large reflect-|| bursting from his reverie with a shout, he startled 
ing lamps. It abuts at one end or. the opera house||even hia wild comrades by a song still louder and 
and palace, and at the other end on the celebrated||graver than their own. Arong the groups of wo- 

te of Brandeburg, oerene by Laughan from the||men hurrying along the street, we observed one 

ropyleum of Athens. This elegant structure and|| pale, fair, slight, young creature throw a hasty, 
the finden walk are unique. The Spree, which||searching, but apparently stolen, glance into the 
runs through the city, is adorned with several||cafe as she glided by. She was observed also bya 
handsome stone bridges. The houses in Berlin,|| conscript, who was then at the height of his mirth, 
are generally large, well built of brick, and stuc-|| in the middle of a military drinking-song, and with 
coed, butsome are built of stone in the Italian style|| his glass held at arm’s-length before him. His eye 
of architecture. The Roman Catholic church,||nosooner caught the pale apparition, than he stop- 
called the Rotunda, designed by Albeioni,is a su-)| ped suddenly in the midst of a stanza, set down 
perb edifice ; and the grand altar, which was con-|| the untasted glass, and hurried out. The soldiers, 
structed at Rome, is celebrated for its beautiful|/in the menn time, afforded a fine contrast, both 
workmanship. ‘The new theatre is a noble build-|| moral and physical, and added greatly to the effect 
ing, elegantly decorated and gencrally well attend-|; of the scene. Their erect, artifical-looking fig- 
ed. The opera house, which is never open ex-|| ures, and weather-beaten faces mingled well with 
cept during the carnival, ig also a magnificent(, the rounded lincs and glowing cheeks of the young 
structure. In the small square, called William’s!| conscripts. They appeared to look with a kind of 
Place, are seen the statues of Gen. Ziethen and|! grave ridiculeon what was going on around them, 
several others, who distinguished themselves dur-||asthey accepted the offered wine or brandy, with 
ing the seven years war. Many of the large|)a complacent shrug. Years, and war, and travel, 
houses are let in stories to mechanics, and several!|and new sweet-hearts had obliterated all their ear- 
other buildings, which make a great appearance,||!y recollections. Even the scene before your 
are only barracks for the soldiers. The popula-|!eyes had no power to call up those old associa- 
tion of Berlin is computed at about 190,000. This 
capital of the Prussian monarchy was founded in 
the 12th century, by a colony from the Nether- 
lands ; but it owes its chief embellishments to 
Frederick the Great, who ;endered it the geat o 













denly in the hurry ofthe world, and, looking 
round bewildered, demanded, in utter loneliness 
and desolation of heart, is this a dream ?— Wander, 
jings by the Seine. 


with their ceaseless drum reverberating through the - 


tions, which sometimes make a man pause sud-— 
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THE VETERAN....OR A TURN OF FORTUNE. 2 ! 


There wasa wildness, yet thrilling pathos in the | house, offered him good wages to enter hie ser- 
song of an old soldier whom my father one afier-| vice. To this proposition Benedict made no res . 
ternoon in April 17—, invited into the parlor| ply, but giving vent to his feelings, sang in a tone 
among a number of ladies and genltemen old andj! more plaintive than before, : 
young. Witha cordiality which rendered him the “Farewell to the wife of my love 
most agreeable of fathers, he bade the veteran wel- To my sweet little infant adieu.” ” 
come to his house—helped him to take off his 
knapsack—handed him the chair which my grand- 
mother usually occupied on account of its soft 
cushion—gave him a pipe and tobacco, and then 
ordered a servant to procure him some refreshments 
—not bones and a crust of bread, but the best 
which the house afforded. I say the song which 
the old soldier sang after resting himself, though 
not equal in point of refinement of language to 
some of our modern songs, was yet full of charm- 
ing sentimen tand in connection with bis plaintive 
manner of singing it, had a subduing effect upon 
the feelings of the listeners. I shall never forget 
a verse which he frequently repeated, nor the 
thrilling emotions it occasioned in his own bosom. 


“‘Farewell to the wife of my love, 


My father could suppress his emotions no long- 
er; so sitting down with thesoldier, lie asked him 
with all the affectionate simplicity of a child, for 
the history of his lite. Benedict shook his head, 
still sighing and weeping. My father importuned, 

i}but could not prevail upon him to utter a word con- 
cerning himself or the cause of those misfortunes - 
which he lamented in his melancholy song. See- 
ing ny father thus bent on Benedict's history, the 
whole family, one after another, used some arts of 
persuasion to induce him to reveal it. My mother | 
tendered him a coat not more than half worn— : 
iny grandmother presented him acopy of Rode- | 
rick Random ; my sister Martha—I had but one, 
and no brother—gave him a pair of shoes; I offered | 
To my swect little infant adieu hima pretty ‘good hat, and my father a purse of | 
O may you be blessed from above, money. Phese offerings Benedict courteously re- 
1 While I wander in anguish from you.” jected, and laying his hand upon his heart, ‘here’ 
said he in a faltering tone, ‘here I have a treasure 
worth more than al] the world.’ With theseewords 
he drew from within his vest, a flageolet, and play- 
ing his favorite tune with masterly skill, and ip a : 
‘melting mood,’ affected all who were present even 


Ags often as he repeated this verse, tears coursed 
down the cheeks of the soldier in profusion, and 
sometimes it was with difficulty he could proceed 
in consequence of the heavy sighs with which his 


‘ bosom was burdened. ee ; “f 
His song being ended, my father, who as well ||! tears. My father’s countenance manifested at 
asthe rest of the company, was melted down by |i?" and the same tine admiration and the excite- 
‘the veteran’s pathetic manner, having formed a{)!ent of his tender sensibility; my mother look- 
high opinion of him, insisted on nis remaining over ied upon Benedict while he was playing with the 
night—an invitation which, though first reyected|;™MOSt pilying eye; my pravomelies sighed and 
from apparent modesty, was afterwards accepted. {| CP! and as for a (, Lam proud to acknowl. 
In the morning, Benedict—for that was the sol-|{|&48° how I was overcome by tlie soldier's plaintive 
dier’s name—was up before the sun, and walking |/™usic- 
through the hall with hurried steps, sang his ac-|; My father had been a sailor—commanced an 
customed song. It seemed as if he knew no oth-|| East India merchant vessel, and having seenmuch 
er, for whenever requested by the children to sing, |jof the world, had contracted the softest feelings of ; 
that burst from his lips, and a flood of tears always|/human calamity, come in what form it might.— | 
accompanied it. My father hearing the plaintive || Therefore, his sensibility was severely exercised by 
strain, could not remain in bed, and entering the||Benedict’s appearance and conduct, especially 
hall in bis familiar way, took Benedict by the hand ||‘vhen he breathed forth the plaintive numbers of 
—inquired how he had rested through the night—|ihis song. And when he found that all his entrea- 
thoped he had recovered from the fatigue of trav-|/ties were unavailing to induce Bencdict to disclose 
elling, and as he wanted a faithful man about the||the cause of the unhappiness he could not cone 
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ceal, in addition to the acuteness of 
ther felt the pain of disar pointment. 

The breakfast bell then rang, and taking the old 
soldier by the arm, my mother invited him to the 
table; but he begged to be excused from break fast- 
ing with the family, adding that ‘he was used to 
taking his meals by himself’ But my father at 

first would take no denial ; finding, however, that 
Benedict was resolved upon eating alone, he ceas- 
ed to press him, and ordered a table to be set for 
him in the hall. 

Breakfast being over, my father repeated the 
proposition to the veteran to remain with hineon 
wages. Afler a few minutes ccliberation, Bene- 
dict said he was willing to accept the proposal on 
certain conditions; and these were that he should 
be allowed to catand sleep alone, sing what he 

lensed, and quit service when he thought proper. 
iro these stipulations my father readity conceded, 
whereupon Benedict became one of the family.— 
And now a new and interesting scene opened 
among us; for though the old soldier kept his 
mind to himself concerning his history, he was at 
times very melancholy, and when so, sang contin- 
vally his plaintive song; yet he cften entertained 
ts with military stories—of ‘disastrous chances, 
and hair-breadth escapes in the imminent deadly 
’ breach.’ My father frequently teft his business, 
which was that of a merchant, to sit down with 
Benedict and listen to his stories, and was remark- 
ble for relating every thing with a degree of par- 
ficularity which showed the retention of his me- 
Mory, and not only that, but also the close atten- 
tion he paid to passing incidents. 

Riding to take the air on a beautifal afternoon 
in May, o woman bearjng a child on one arm, and 
a basket on the other, accosted me ina tone of 
deep distress, importuning me to buy some trink- 
ets she was peddling. As she took this course, as 
she said, ‘to geta living for herself and child,’ I 
could not slight her request, so I selected from the 
assortment asmall minature painting, for which ] 
paid her more than she asked for it. On parting 
with itshe drew a deep sigh, let fatl a tear and 
kissed her child. Thinking I was depriving her 
of something she valued much, E offered to return 
the minature, but still sighing, she refused to ac- 
cept it. My reason for selecting this was because 
I thought it resembled sume one whom I knew, 
but could not recollect the person ; and the longer 
I looked at it, the more familiar was the resem- 
blance. On my return home and placing the 
trinket on the side-board,] theught no more of it. 

Aboutan hour afterwards, one of the servants 
came running to my father, who wasin his count- 
ing room, to inform him that Benedict was in the 

arlor rolling on the floor in the greatest agony. 

n company with my father I hastened to the 
house, and entering the parlor, we found the 
old soldier in the condition represented by the 
servant. My father tried to pacify him, but he 
would listen neither to him nor any one else.— 
Anxious to ascertain the cause of his so sudden 
distress, 1 was on the point of asking him to dis- 
close it, when I observed him holding to his bo- 
som the minature painting I had bought, and once 
in a while he exclaimed ina heart-rending tone, 
‘my wife! my poor wife! my child! my darling 
child!’ The moment | saw the painting again, 
I perceived that it resembled Benedict; andthink- 
ing the information might lead to a disclosure of 
the cause of his agony, I told him that I bought 
the miniature nut two hours before of a woman 
carrying achild in her arms. Hearing this, fran- 


pity, my fa- 
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tic with joy he sprung upon his feet and rush- 
ing out of the room, disappeared in a moment.— 
My father bade the servants fullow him; they did, 
and in about one hour after, they returned with 
the intelligence, that they found the woman of 
whom the minature was purchased arraigned be- 
fore the magistrate for having robbed a toy-shop ; 
but they heard nothing of Benedict. In company 
with my father, T went to the magistrate’s, and on 
our way seeing Benedict at a distance we beckon- 
ed him to come tous. Ele came and accompanied 
ns, and as seon as we entered the magistrate’s of- 
fice, recognizing his wife, with a shriek he rushed 
into her arms, and both remained speechless for 
some minutes. 

His child, a boy about three years old, next took 
his attention, and him he embraced with all the 
warmth of paternal love. ‘But why, Annette,’ 
suid Benedict, addressing his wife, ‘are you in the 
middle of this crowd?’ for many persons, hearing 
of the crime of which she had been accused, fol- 
lowed her to the office of the magistrate. ‘My 
husband,’ Annette replied, ‘Ihave followed you 
ever since the intelligence reached me in England, - 
that yen had been taken prisoner at the battle of 
New O:leans. With this dear child, then but six 
months old, J crossed the Atlantic, having by my 
own industry saved enough to pay my passage, and 
alite to spare. LT landed at New York. There, 
when LE had given np all hope of ever seeing you 
again, Paccidentally heard sume persons speaking 
about certain good deeds done by a British soldier 
nimed Benedict. I thought it must be you to 
whom they alluded. ] was certain of it, and there- 
fore made particular inquiries concerning you.— 
Having found that vou had left the city of New 
York on foot, and ascertained the direction you 
took, I formed the resolution to follow you. Some- 
tinies I got descriptions of your person on the road ; 
at others, and for months together, I could hear 
nothing of you. J supported myself and child, by 
house work at different places, : always: telling 
wherever L stopped, that I was in search of m 
husband who had been a British soldier. At length, 
having got employment at an inn, one night I 
heard you spoken of by seme travellers. Up- 
on inquiry I was persuaded that if ] could con- 
Irive some a to travel without stopping any 
length of time, f should be able to find you. How 
to manage I knew not, ull a benevolent gentleman 
suggested the project of my laying out my earn- 
ings for trinkets, and becoming a pedlar. As he 
kindly offered to assist me in purchasing what 
would answer for peddling, I concluded to take his 
advice; and having supplied myself with a varie- 
ty of toys, entered on my new employment, 
promptly renewing my assortment whenever oc- 
casion required. At Jength I was suddenly taken 
sick, my exertions in travelling being greater than 
I was able to bear. ‘This sickness requiring the 
aid of a physician, upon my recovery alter paying 
the amount of his bill, Fhad not much money left. 
Some trinkets retnained on hand, and these I dis- 
posed of in a short time. This morning, on en- 
tering the town ond seeing a toy-shop, I conclud- 
ed to purchase a new assortment, and expended all 
my money—and instead of being allowed to sell 
what I honestly paid for, here I_ am, my husband, 
my dear Benedict, brought before a magistrate to 
answer the charge of stealing!’ ‘Stealing!’ ex- 
claimed Benedict, ‘who dares accuse this woman 
of the crime? Let any one say the word, and he 
shall soon feel the weight of an old soldicr’s fist 
under his fifth rib!’ At this moment a boy just 
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returned from the country, where he had been on 
an errand, came running into the office to inform 
Mr. B , bis master, who was the prosecutor, 
that the woman paid Aim for the toys when she 
bought them, but that being in haste, he forgot to 
put the money into the drawer, which, as no sales, 
as Mr. B supposed, had been made that day, 
he found empty; and seeing a Jot of toys gone 
which he had placed on the counter that morning, 
he concluded they had been stolen, and therefore 
went in pursuit of the thief. 

After this explanation, the spectators with whom 
the office was crowded, manitested their joy atthe 
result by taking Benedict and Annetie by the hand, 
and wishing them happiness for the remainder of 
life; and at the same time the eyes of many were 
turned with indignation towards Mr. B 
what they thought was rashness on his part in the 
course fie had taken. Indeed, but for the inter- 
ference of Benedict and my father, some would 
have committed violence on Mr. B.’s person, who, 
finding himselfin danger from the populace, dcem- 
ed it prudent to withdraw. | 

My father evineed the utmost gratification when, 
Benedict and Annette having at his invitation ac- 
companied him home, he had them both at his 
side, listening to their mutual details of fortune, 
and witnessing their interchange of affectionate 
manifestations after so long an absence. Their 
little boy, too, whom they called William, soon 
won my father’s fond regard ; and indeed the 
whole family took great delight, as if by instinet, 
in the company of the old soldier, his wife, and 
child, as any one always feels an undefinable plens- 
ure at some sudden and unexpected turn of for- 
tune ; for our family felt an unlooked for in- 
crease of happiness by the addition ofso interest- 
ing a couple as Benedict and Annette, and the 
winning comeliness and good humor of the boy 
William, gave a zest to the enjoyment. 

‘Notwithstanding your apparent joy at meet- 
ing me alter so long an nbsence,’ said Benedict the 
next morning, addressing Annette, ‘still having giv- 
en up ail hope of ever seeing me again, perhaps 
you had sutfered the ardency of your luve for mo 
to abate a little.’ 

‘By nomeans,’ replied Annette. ‘You can want 
no better evidence of my analtered affection for you 
than what is furnished by the perils I have en- 
countered, and the privations ] have endured in 
search of you. No wife would cross a stormy 
ocean, and afterward voluntarily saffer what I 
have suffered, for the sake of recovering her hus- 
band. unless she loved him, and loved him sincere- 
ly and ardently.’ 

‘True enough,’ said my father. ‘Benedict, your 
words convey=I1 had almost said—a cruel suspi- 
cion.” My grandmother also said something in- 
tended to reprove him for the suggestion ; my 
mother, ton, uttered a rebuke, at the same time im- 
printing a kiss on the cheek of little William. 

‘Annette,’ continued Benedict, ‘I do not tax 

ou with infidelity ; but if your affection for me 
has suffered no abatement, where is my miniatuse 
which you so solemnly promised to keepin re- 
membrance of me ?’ 

‘I confess, Benedict, that I sald it no longer ago 
than vesterday.’ ce 

‘Sold it—that pledge of my love 2 

‘Yes, Benedict, I parted with it for a high price 
from fear of coming to want. You know not what 
T have suffered,’ said Annette, dropping a tear, 
‘nor how great has been my anxiety for this sweet 
child of ours. I parted with the miniature reluct- 
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antly, and 1 would to Heaven that { could pur- 
chase it back. The person to whom J so!d it re- 
sembled that young man, pointing to me, ‘and if 
L tho’t he could be found, I would instantly go in 
search of him.’ 

‘’P'was F who bought it!’ I exclaimed, ‘and I can 
testify, Benedict, to the fact that your wife sold it 
with painful reluctance. I was taking an airing, 
and on my return home, I placed the miniature on 
the side-board inthe parlor.’ 

‘And is it here ?’ inquired Annette, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 

‘Yes, here it is,’ said Benedict drawing it from 
his bosom, and imprinting on Annette’s cheek a 
kiss, “here is the miniature, and I feel self re- 
prooffor having caused you a single painful emotion. 
Low poor are the enjoyments of the wealthy and 
ambitious compared with the happiness | now ex- 
perience 2? After years of toil and anxiety, here 
am T with my wife and child in the family of the 
best friend I ever met -with, and my only care is 
to know how I shall repay the debt of gratitude I 
owe him,’ 

‘T will remove that care,’ said my father, taking 
Benedict by one hand, and Annette by the other ; 
‘both of you stay with me on wages, ull you finda 
situation more agreeable to you. Live and die 
here if yon please, and I will educate William at 
my own expense.’ This proposal Benedict and 
Annette gladly accepted, and the family testified 
their joy by making an entertainment for the old 
soldier and his wife, to which a number of persons 
of the first respectability were invited. 

About six months afterward, one morning while 
my father was reading the public papers, his eye 
chanced to fall enan advertisement, in which in- 
quiry was made for one Benedict Rawson, who 
was requested to make himeelf known to a partic- 
ular house in the city of New York, where he 
would hear of something to his advantage. My 
father being acquainted with the merehant alluded 
\o, wrote to him without naming the circumstance 
to Benedict. As soon as an answer could be re- 
turned hy mail, my futher and the old soldier each 
received a letter, In which the information was 
given that by the will of an uncle in England, Ben- 
edict had become heir to an estate worth 5,000 
nounds sterling. . = - : 

‘Annette,’ said Benedict, at the clese of a sum- 
mer evening, ‘we are now surrounded by every 
thing heart could wish, and J think I cotld not 
have expended the amount of my uncle's legacy 
to better advantage. Do you not feel satisfied ?° 
‘Yes, Benedict,’ replied Annette, ‘and let us never 
forget our gratitude to Heaven for the mercies so 
bountifully bestowed upon us. We have but one 
child, and when we shall have completed his col- 
legiate education, I trust he will grow up a good 
and useful man. and become a blessing to his pa- 
rents... ‘Mav Heaven fulfil your wishes,’ said 
Benedict, ‘and in humble supplication for this and 
all other mercies, let us unite our hearts at the fam. 
ily altar.’ 

The prayers of the parents were answered.— 
Soon after his graduation at college, William enter- 
edn law-office, and pursued lis studies with in- 
tense application. In process of time he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and gave evidence of possessin 
talents above the common rate. Three years af- 
ter his commencing the practice of law, he was 
called to receive the dying blessing of his father 
Benedict. Although at a great distance from his 
parents, yet when intelligence reached him of his 
father’s dangerous illness, he immediately left his 
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business, and hastened to his parental home, jour- 
neying on horseback both day and night. He ar- 
rived just in time to perform thejlast sad office--to re- 
ceive his father’s dying benediction, and close his 
eyes. 


She was lounging and swinging ina hammcck, 
‘and seemed not to heed our entrance, although 
iher position might have been improved on the 
‘score of decency. What was still worse, she 


His mother is still living, and William is a|'squinted, and her large blue eyes were wandering 


distinguished member of the bar in the State of||after each other ata respectable distance aoout the 


Indiana. 








From Bulwer’s ‘Last days of Pompeii.” 


THE BLIND FLOWER GIRL’S SONG. 
Buy my flowers—O buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar 5 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
- These flowers her children are! 
Do they her beauty keep ! 
They are fresh trom her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low ! 


On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with tender tears are wet, 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weops— 
As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
ith a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair 5 
She weeps—for love she weeps, 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well ofa mother’s love! 
Ye have a world of light, 
Where love inthe lov’d rejoices ; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 


As one in the realm below, 
I stand by the streams of woe ; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And [ thirst the lov’d forms to see, 
And [ stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but shapeless sound, 
-# ar the living are ghosts to me. 


Come buy !—come buy !— 

-Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice Jike*ours) 
"Khe breath of the Blind Girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 

We shrink from this child of night ; 
From the grasp of the Blind Girl free us ; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us ;— 
Weare for the night too gay, 

In your eyes we behold the day— 

? 6 buy—O buy the flowers!” 


ee 





_ Visir TO A CONVENT IN MARANHAM.—Being 
desirous of seeing as much of the establishment as 
was pene we were conducted by our female 
monk to the inner room, in which were several 


inmates of the convent. I had pictured to myself 


a good deal, and expected a treat in contemplating 





‘room; while to complete the picture, she appear- 
ed to be laboring under a temporary paralysis of 
the muscles of the face, by which it was distorted 
so as by no means to contribute to her beaut y.— 
Many of her companions were sick-loving crea- 
tures, with pale and wan cheeks, and lustre-lack- 
‘ing eyes; others, however, were more gay and 
lively ; and the sounds of a distant lute and voices, 
like those of persons dancing, raised my hopes that 
I had as yet only seen the dark side of the picture, 
and that all I had expected might yet be realized 
within the convent. But vain isthe hope of man 
--I saw no beauties—I could meet with no Venus- 
‘es as we were saluted by the frolicsome damsels; 
,no overpowering charms, no Heloise, and nothing 
‘more than a group of ordinary faces, some young 
and others old. But I had seen enough to con- 
vince me that mirth and gaiety are not banished 
from a convent, nor is all silent sorrow within the 
precincts of walls that are guarded by bolts and 
bars. The conventcontained altogether about one 
hundred and twenty persons, of whom the young 
were there for the purpose of being educated, and 
the old had resort to it as an asylum for retirement 
and support. Married ladies are admitted into it 
in the absence of their lords, and sometimes plac- 
ed there for security ; but the restraints are not ve- 
ry great nor are the barriers impassable, for here 
as elsewhere, “love laughs at lock-smiths.”’ I ab- 
served a great number of black slaves as attend- 
ants, and was pleased to find that their outward 
‘condition appeared better than in most other places. 
As I left the place, I could not help thinking that 
it appears a mockery of common Sense to suppose 
that religion can only be immured within the walls 
of a convent, or that virtue can only grow up in 
theshades of retirement. ‘To withdraw from the 
world is a voluntary confession of weakness, a 
want of courage to withstand its allurements, and 
at once to resign the conflict at the expense of lib- 
erty. Atbest I thought it but a squeamish and 
sentimental love of the abstract principle of vir- 
tue. The establishment I had seen supported it- 
self, and is, therefore, open to no objection from 
the economists. Needle-work is taken in there, 
and artificial flowers, lace, and preserve, are made 
by the nuas.—Voyage of the Chanticleer. 








PLuratity oF worLps.—If we find among these 
distant groupes or systems of suns, the same equal 
description of areas, and the ratio of periodic times, 
we conclude that the stars of each system attract 
one another; that the force by which they are at- 


the beautiful features and fairy forms of nuns,/|tracted varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
whose lovely and beauteous persons have been ex-)/ tance, and is, therefore, similar to gravity ; and 
alted into those of angels by many a lovesick swain;; (lastly, that motion is there governed by the samo 


but, alas! I bad no sooner entered the room than) | laws as here. 


al] my poetic visions vanished in an instant. The 
first specimen of a nun that my eyes met was no 
Madonna, whose placid and lovely countenance 
would inspire one with homage and respect for 
her calling, nor yet a perfect Venus attired in the 
habit of one; but a great, fat, unwieldy female, on 
the advance of forty, a woman of gross habit and 
still grosser manners, one on whom retirement had 
produced no beneficial effect in the shape of re- 
finement, humility, or modesty of deportment.— 





Now we do find this to be case.—- 
The motions of double stars have been very ac- 
curately observed, among others, by Sir J. Hers- 
chel; and he has‘uscertained that their motion is 
subject to these laws: He has accurately deter- 
mined their periodi# times, the axes majores, and — 
eccentricities of eight of them; and inevery re- 
spect does he find the relations which exist be- 
tween the planetary motion, to obtain among the 
bodies which compose’ those far remote systems.— 
What, then, is the conclusion ? that all multiplied 
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of general notoriety, they contain some very in- 
teresting particulars relative to General Lafayette, 
and what to many of our readers will probably be 
new, an account of Conway’s Cabal, so called from 
the circumstance of its having first been broughi! 
to light through the agency of that officer, and of 
his having acted a conspiciuous part in its progress. 
The first notice we have of the affair is in the fol- 
lowing letter of General Washington to Brigadier 
General Conway. “Sir—A letter which I receiv- 
ed last night, contained the following paragraph. 
“In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, he says, Heaven has been determined to 
-gave your country, or a weak general and bad: 
counsellors would have ruinedit.”” This remark 
was of course not very gratifying to the feelings of 
Washington, however it might have been to his! 
enemies, who appear for a considerable time : 








have annoyed him with their machinations. At 
length, Conway was wounded in a due) with 
General Cadwalader, and when he supposed his 
wound to be mortal, he wrote a voluntary confess- 
ion to Washington, in these words. “Sir—I find | 
p j 
myself just able to hold my pen during a few: 
minutes, and take this opportunity of expressing’ 
my sincere grief for having done, written, or said 
any thing disagreeable to your Excellency. My. 
career will soon be over, therefore justice and truth 
prompt mte to declare my sentiments. You are in, 
my eyes the great and good man. May you long’ 
enjoy the love, veneration, and esteem of these | 
- States, whose liberties you have asserted by your! 
virtues.’ Such was the termination of a cabal, 
begun in chagrin and envy, in which few partici- 
peted, except Gates and Mifflin, who secretly en- 
couraged disaffection to Washington, in the vain 
hope of impairing his popularity, thatthey might 
profit by his downfal. But it seems the words of 
‘Conway were indeed too prophetic—“Iteaven had 
been determined” to favor his prosperity. 

Those who attentively "peruse these volumes, 
will find them the depository of the most interest- 
ing facts, relative to the most interesting period of 
our national history. ‘They who wish for valuable 
nformation, and who consult the political welfare 
of our country, will do well to muke immediate 

application for a set of these beautiful and valuable 
volumes, to Messrs. Russell, Odiorne, and Metcalf, 


the publishers, in Washington Street. 





ADVENTURES OF A RANGER. 


Our friend Mr. Thomas Higgins, resides within a 
few miles of Vandalia, and receives a pension from 
the United States for his services. The following 
statement may he relied on, as Mr. Higgins is a 
man of strict veracity; his companions have cor- 
roborated his narrative, and his wounds afford am- 
ple proof of his courage and sufferings. 

om Higgins as he is usually called, isa native 
of Kentucky ; and is one of the best examples ex- 
tant of the genuine backwoodsman. During the 
last war, at the age of nineteen he enlisted in the 





Rangers, a corps of mounted men, raised express- 
ly for the protection of the western frontiers. On 
the 30th of August, 1815, he was one of a party of 
twelve men, under the command of Lieutenant 
Journeys, who were posted at Hill’s Station, a 
small stockade, ubout eight miles south of the 
present village of Grenville, and something more 
than twenty miles from Vandalia. These towns 
were not then in existence; and the surrounding 
country was one vast wilderness. During the day 
last mentioned, ‘Indian signs’ were seen about half 
amile from the station, and at night the savages 
were discovered prowling near the fort, but no 
alarm was given. On the following morning ear- 
ly, Mr. Journeys moved out with his party in pur- 
suit of the Indians. Passing round the fence of a 
cornfield, adjoining the fort, they struck across the 
prairie, and had not proceeded more than a quar- 
ter of a mile, when in crossing a small ridge, 
which was covered with a hazle thicket, and in 
full view of the station they fell into an ambuscade 
of the Indians, who arose suddenly around them, 
to the number of 70 or 80, and fired. Four of the 
party were killed,among whom was Lt. Journeys, 
one other fell badly wounded, and the rest fled ex- 
cept Higgins. 

It was an uncommon sultry morning; the day 
was just dawning; a heavy dew had fallen the 
preceding night; the air was still and humid, and 
the smoke from the guns hung ina heavy cloud 
over the spot. Under the cover of this cloud Hig- 
gins’s surviving companions had escaped, suppos- 
ing that all that were left were dead, or at all 
events it would be rashness to attempt to rescue 
them from so overwhelming a force. Higgins’s 
horse had been shot through the neck, and fell to 
his knees, and rose again several times. Believ- 
ing the animal mortally wounded, he dismounted, 
but finding that the wound had not greatly disa- 
bled him, he continued tu hold the bridle; for as 
he now felt confident of being able to make good 
his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun before 
he retired. He looked around for atree. There 
was but one, a small elin, and he made for this, 
intending to shoot from behind it; but at this mo- 
ment the cloud of smoke rose partially from before 
him, disclosing to his view a number of Indians, 
none of which discovered him. One of them 
stood within a few paces, loading his gun, and at 
him Higgins took a deliberate aim, and fired, and 
the Indian fell. Mr. Higgins still concealed by 
the smoke, reloaded his gun, mounted and turn ed 
to fly, when alow voice near him, hailed bim with 
“Tom you won't leave me?” 

Looking round, he discovered the speaker to be 
one of his old companions, named Burgess, who 
was lying wounded on the ground, and he replied 
instantly, ‘no, F will not leave, you, come along 
and [ will take care of you.” 

“I can’t come, (replied Burgess,) my leg, I 
smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprung from his saddle and picking up 
his comrade, whose ankle bone was broken, in his 
arms, he proceeded to lift him on his horse, telling 
him to fly, and that he would make his way on 
foot. But the horse taking fright at this instant, 


darted off, leaving Higgins and his wounded friend. 


on foot. Still the cool ‘bravery of the former was 
sufficient for any emergency, and setting Burgess 
down gently, he told him, ‘now my good follow, 
you must hop off on your three legs while I stay 
between you and the indians and keep them off” 


—instructing him at the same time, to get into the 


highest grass and craw! as closely to the ground as 
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possible. Burgess followed his advice and escap- 
ed unnoticed. ” tlistory does not relate a more dis- 
interested act of heroism, than this of Higgins, 
who having in his hands the certain means of es- 
caping from suck imminent peril, voluntarily gave 
them up, by offering his horse to his wounded com- 
rade; and who when that generous intention was 
defeated, and his own retreat was still practicable, 
remained at the hazard of his life to protect his 
crippled friend. 

The cloud of smoke which had partially opened 
before him, and as he faced the enemy still lay 
thick behind him, and asJie plunged through this, |, 
he left it together with the ridge, and the hazel 
thicket, between him and the main body of the 
Indians, and was retiring unobserved by them.— 
Under these circumstances, it is probable that if he | 
had retreated in a direct line towards the station, 
he might easily have effected his escape ; but Bur- 
gess was slawly crawling away in that direction, 
and the gallant Eliggins, who coolly surveyed the 
whole ground, foresaw that if he pursued the same 
track, and should be discovered, Ins friend would 
be endangered. He therefore touk the heroic reso- 
lution of diverging from the true course, so far, as 
that any of the enemy who should follow. him, 
would not fall in with Burgess. With this intention 
he moved along stealthily through the smoke and 


dangerous of the thiee; and he had little fear of 
the others. He had been near enough to see theif 
eyes,and he knew human nature ‘sufficiently to 
discov er, that he was their superior in courage.— 
He therefore faced them and began to load his rifle. 
They raised a whoop, and rushed upon him.— 
“They kept their distance as long as my rifle was 
loaded, (said he) but now when they knew it was 
empty ‘they were better soldiers.’’ <A fierce and 
bloody conflict ensued. ‘The Indians rushed upon 
(om, stabbed him in many places; but it hap- 
pened fortunately, that the snafts on their spears 
were thin poles’ rigged hastily for this occasion, 
which bent whenever the point struck a rib, or en- 
countered the opposition of one of Higgins’ s tough 
imuscles. From this cause and the continued exer: 
‘tion of his hand and rifle, in warding off their 
thrusts, the wounds thus made were not “deep, but 
his whole front was covered with gashes, of which 
the scars yet remain,in honorable “proof of his val- 
or. At last one of them threw his tomahawk ; the 
iedge sunk deep in Higgins’s cheek, passed thro’ 
his ear which it severed, “laid bare the skull to the 
back of his head, and stretched him on the plain, 
Tho Indian rushed on, but Tom instantly recover- 
ied his self-possession, ‘and kept them off with his 
feet and bands until he suceceded in grasping one 
of their spears, which as the Indian attempted to 








bushes, intending when lie emersed to retreat at}/ pull from him, aided him to rise; and clubbing his 
full speed. But as he leftthe thicket, he beheld aj! rifle he rushed upon the nearest of his foes, and 
large Indian near him, andtwo others on the other|) dashed his brains out; in which he broke the 
side, i in the direction of the fort. ‘Tom coolly sur-|}stock to pieces, retaining only the barrel in his 
veyed his foes, and began to chalk out bis track 5) hand. 

for although in the confidence of his own activity!| ‘he other Indian, however warily he had fought 
and courage, he felt undismayed at such odds, yet|) before, now came manfully into battle. It is prob- 
he found it necessary to act the general. Having|)able that he felt his character as a warrior at 
an enemy on eaca flank,he determined to sepa-||stake. ‘I'o have fled from a man desperately 
rate them, and fight them singly. Making for al; wounded, and almost disarmed, or to have suffered 
ravine which was not far off, he bounded away,|| his victim to eseape, would have tarnished hig 


but soon found that one of his limbs failed him. 
having received a ball in the first fire, which until 
now he had scarcely noticed. The largest Indian 
was following him, closely. Higgins several times 
turned to fire, but the Indian would halt and dance 
about to prevent him from taking aim; and ‘Tom 
knew that he could not afford to fire at random.— 
The other two were now closing on him, and he 
found that unless he could dispose of the first one, 
lie must be overpowered. He therefore halted. 
resolved to receive a fire; and the Indian ata few 
paces distant raised hisrifle: Higgins watched his 
adversary’s eye, and just as he thought his finger 
pr ressed the trigger, suddenly threw his side to him. 
tis probable that this motion saved his fife, for 
the ball entered his thigh, which would have pierc- 
ed his body. ‘Tom fell, "but rose again, and the 
Jurgest Indian certain of his prey, loaded again and 
then with the two others pursued. They soon 
came near. Higgins had again fallen; as he arose 
they all fired, and he received all three balls. He 
now fell and arose seyeral times, and the Indians 
throwing away guns, advanced on him with spears 
and knives. They frequently charged upon him, 
but on bis presenting his gunto one or the other of 
them, they fell back. At last the largest one, 
thinking probably from ‘T'om’s reserving his fire so 
Jong, that his gun was empty, charged boldly up 
to him, and Higgins, with a steady aim, shot him 
dead. 
With four bullets in his body, with an empty 
gun, two Indians before him, and a whole tribe 
but a few rods off, any other man would have de- 
spaired. But Tom Higgins had no such notion. 
The Indian whom he had last slain, was the most 
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manhood. Uttering a terrific yell, he rushed on 
attempting to stab the exhausted ranger, while the 
latter warded off the spear with one hand, and 
brandished his rifle barrel with the other. The 
Indian unwounded was now the most powerful 
man; but the moral courage of our hero prevailed, 
and the savage unable to bear the fierce glance of 
his untamed eye, began to retreat slowly towards 
the place where ‘he had dropped his rifle. Tom 
knew thatif he recovered his gun, his own case 
was hopeless; and throwing away ‘his rifle barrel 
he drew his hunting knife and rushed in upon him, 
A desperate strife ensued, and several deep gashes 
were inflicted; but the tadian succeeded in casting 
Higgins from ‘him, and ran to the spot where he 
had thrown down “his gun, while Tom searched 
for the gun of the other Indian. Thus the two 
bleeding and out of breath, were both searching 
for arms to renew the conflict. 

By this time the smoke which lay between the 
inhabitants and the main body of the Indians had 
passed away, and a number ‘of the latter having 
passed the hazle thicket, were in full view. It 
seemcd therefore as if nothing could save our he- 
roic ranger. But relief was at hand. _ The little 
garrison “at the stntion, six or seven in number, had 
witnessed the whule of this remarkable combat. — 
There was among them a heroic woman, a Mra. 
Pursley, who, when she saw Higgins contending 
singly with his foe, urged the men to go to his res- 
eve. ‘The rangers at first considered the attempt 
hopeless, as the ‘Indians out numbered them ten to 
one. But Mrs. Pursely declaring that so fine a fel- 
low as Tom should not be lost, for want of help 
snatched a rifle out of her husband’ s hand an d 
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jumping on to a horse, sallied out. The men who 

would not be outdone by a woman, followed full 

gallop towards the place of combat. <A scene of 
interest ensued, The Indians at the thicket had 

just discovered Tom and were rushing down to- 

wards him with savage yells—his friends were 

spurring their horses to reach him first—Higgins 

exhausted with loss of blood, had fallen ond taint- 

ed—while his adversary, too intent on his prey to 

observe any thing else, was looking for a rifle.— 

‘The rangers reached the battle ground first. Mrs. 

Pursely, who knew Tom's spirit, thought he had 

thrown himself down in despair, for the loss of his 

gun, and tendered the ons she carried; but Tom 

was past shooting. His friends lifted him up, 

threw him across a horse, before one of the party, 
and turned to retreat just as the Indian came up. 

They made good their retreat, and the Indians re- 
tired. 

We repeat this adventure just as it was ‘elated | 
to us, and I have not the smallest doubt that it is! 
literally correct; or as nearly so as Mr. Liggins’s 
Opportunities for observation would admit; for as 
he very properly observes, he was in a desperate | 
bad fix just about that time, and it was a powerful 

bad chance for a man to take notice of what was 
going on around him. 

Atier being carried into the fort, he remained 
insensible for some days, and his life was preserv- 
ed with difficulty by two friends, who extracied all 
the bullets but two, which remained in his thigh ; 
one of which gave hima great deal of pain for sev- 
eral years, although the flesh was healed. At 
length he heard that a physician-had settled within 
a day’s ride of him, whom he went to see. The 
physician was willing to extract the ball, but asked 
the moderate sum of fifty dollars for the opera- 
tion. ‘This, Tom flatly refused to give; as it was 
more thay half a year’s pension. As he rode 
home, he turned the matter over in his mind, and 
determined on acheaper plan. When he reached 
home, he requested his wife to hand him a razor. 
The exercise of riding had so chafed the part, that 
the ball, which was usually not discoverable tothe 
touch, could be felt. With the assistance of his 
help-mate, he very deliberately laid open his thigh, 
until the edge of the razor touched the bullet, and 
inserting his two thumbs into the gash, ‘flirted it 
out,’ as he assured us “without costing him a 
cent.” ‘The other ball remainsin his limb yet, but 
gives him no trouble, except when he uses violent 
exercise. He is now one of the most successful 
hunters in the country, and it still takes the best 
kind of a man to handle him. 








For the Traveller. 
STANZAS. 


O! for that deep, pure, gushing fount of song, 
That pours its rapt and thrilling notes along, 
That e’en can charm the soul against its will, 
To pause, to calmly listen, and be suill! 

Then would I boldly touch the trembling string ; 
Of man, and his vain hopes, then would I sing, 
Till idle gaiety should list my Jay, 

And fecl its truth, ere she resum’d her way. 
How many see the world—not as it is, 

But as they dream—a paradise of bliss. 

As sparkles in the mellow noontide ray, 

The glittering Iceberg on a sunny day, 

So lies the world before the youthful view, 
Reflecting many a bright, yet borrow’d hue. 
Why is it thus, that man should be so blind 

To real worth of virtue, and of mind, 

Whilst vanity and shadows lure him on, 

Till balf his Jife in vain pursuit is gone ? 


Delusive Hope still cheats his eager eyes, 

He seeks for pleasure, but the phantom flics. 
Who seeks for happiness in pleasure’s bow’r, 
Will seck her where she never spent an hour; 
Who seeks amid the glare of earth to find 
Wherewith to satisfy the craving mind, 

Who toils along ’mid Pleasure’s gaudy train, 
Forever might he seek and toil in vain. 

The souls that seek on earth to find a stay, 

Will seek ‘mid disappomtment and decay ; 

And they w.,J! find atlast, when hone is gone, 
The pointed spear of death, they leant upon. 
Whiere is the heart so hard that hath not felt 
‘That peace and bliss with vice have never dwelt 7 
And that the good and just we ask not why 

In peace and bliss can breathe his latest sigh. 

} know the world much of fair promise gives, 
And I have felt the sting false pleasure leaves. 
1, too, have worshipped at its idol shrine, 

Aud sought and loved her, more than things divine, 
Till, urd of phantoms, tir’d of seeking nought, 
Substantial good and peace, at last, I sought. 

His is the truly independent soul, 

That scorns the world’s base, vain coatrol, 

Who dwells aloof from all its noise and strife, 
Tho’ in tie busy crowd he pass his lite ; 

Who dwells in peace, almost a Heaven below, 
Peace, like the quiet, clear, broad river’s flow. 
That man for this blest peace will not exchange 
Earth’s trouble, and turmoil, is passing strange, 
But trust in shadows, lean upon a reed, 

And still the downward path of Error speed. 
Many the paths that reach the broader way, 
Many the flashing lights that lead astray ; 

The pride of wealth, of learning, and of mind, 
Those lovely things, that blessings were design’d, 
May lead the truant, erring soul from Heav’n, 
Forgetting all the goods she has were giv’n; 

And some there are the muse might blush to name, 
If pity did not take the place of shame ; 

Who grasping in the dark, ‘mid Heav’n’s own light, 
Dare raise their puny arm ’gainst God to fight. 
Their phrenzied madness scarce deserves a name, 
Who say, by chance or accident they came, 
That chance, which earth and matter can control, 
And guide the num’rous systems as they roll; 
Preserve, sustain, or give Creation birth, 

Were worth a thousand chances here on Earth. 
That man in all his littleness and pride, 

Should dare the mighty Maker to deride, 

Is folly that might well provoke a smile, 

Did we not tremble at a decd so vile. 

I pity him who dooms himself to woe, 

Who throws away his comfort here below; 

For what has he his spirit to sustain, 

When death approaches and he feels its pain ? 
Or what, ’mid life’s ills and adverse scenes, 
What is his hope, the prop whereon he leans ? 
Who would not tremble at an atheist’s death, 
Leaving anutter nothing, to resign his breath ? 
A death-bed without hope, where mercy ’s spurn’d, 
Whoe’er hath seen, has asad lesson learn’d. 

How sinks his heart, whathorrors o’er him roll, 
Who feels that endless pain awaits his soul ! 

For know, ye skeptics, and ye sons of mirth, 
Men do not always dream—they wake on earth, 
And wake to know their danger and their sin, 
And feel the flame of justice burn within. 

All time would fail, all words are far too poor, 

To tell the bitter wo that these endure. | 

Who that would shun their end, must shun the road 
That leads from peace, from virtue and from God. 
“Wo to the wicked,” saith the pen of Heav’n, 
“For his own hands reward to him is giv’n 1” 
The brighter contrast none need try to show, 

I*or men have ears to hear and hearts to know. 
They hear a heav’nly voice from day to day, 
That warns, invites, and cries, ‘this is the way.” 
They know the way thev take is death’s wo, 
And kaowing this to depths of pain they go. 
Were folly ever found to equal this, 

That man should-mis’ry choose, and mock at bliss ; 
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And even when he wishes to be blest, 
To toil as in the fire, and never rest. 
Delusion dread, and pitiful and strong, 
Well may it wake the poet’s saddest song. 
Thus have I pour’d my sorrowing strain, 
Hoping a listener in the crowd to gain; 
For many a tender, feeling heart, 
Hath never sought and found that belter part. 
And many a bright and beauteous flow’r 
Hath bloom’d awhile in sinful pleasure’s bow’r, 
But lorn, and wild, and all its fragrance lost, 
Full soon to bitter, wintry winds ’tis tost. 
But when, transplanted to Immanuel’s ground, 
With spotless amaranthine beauty crown’d, 
Pure and unchanging hues are giv’n, 
It ever blooms th’ unfading flow’r of Heav’n. 

. MaRIA. 








THE SQUATTER. 
BY NEAL. 


Early in the fall of 1824, a fire broke out in the 
woods, near the Wiscasset and Olney, two pretty 
villages in Maine, which after spreading itselfslow- 
ly and quietly through the underbrush of that 
neighborhood for a few days, without exciting any 
unvsual attention, appeared to go out of itself!— 
And then, as if it had been refreshing itself by re- 
pees gathering its whole strength, while the in- 
abitants were logking the other way, it burst 
forth onew, and re-appeared, with astonishing 
suddenness, in twenty places at once; encom- 
passing the whole neighborhood, as with a wall of 
fire, and extending itself not gradually nor slowly, 
but with the swiftness of a conquering army, 
mounted upon the steeds of the Desert, and with 
a noise like that of the great deep, even to the 
British Dominions; filling the air with a preter- 
natural paleness, oversweeping the wilderness of 
timber trees lying between the States and the 
Provinces, and literally destroving millions of 
acres. 

Three men were at work ijn the wood ; towards 
the lines—Walker and two others; Walker lived 
at Thompson pond. I have the story from one of 
the parties. The first thing they saw as they were 
at work, with nothing to apprise them of their dan- 
rer—no signin heaven or earth—nothing but a 
ittle haziness in the atmosphere—which they 
took ro notice of at the time, and only remem- 
bered afterwards, while they were running for 
their lives—a large tree took fire close by them.— 
They looked up, and without speaking a word, 
started off at full speed for the nearest water they 
were acquainted with, so hotly pursued by the fire, 
that they never stopped until they reached the 
Schoodic river, forty miles off, into which they all 

lunged, one after the other, as they arrived at the 
bank: holding their head under the water, az long 
as they could, and only looking out long enough 
to get thejr breath. Ofthese three, one died on 
the shore, another, Walker himself, about six 
months afterwards. The other is still living. 

Another case. A man—J forget his name—was 
at work, digging potatoes. Happening to look up, 
he saw an old stump afire, a lithe way off. Not 
dreaming of danger, but wondering where the fire 
could come from, as he saw nothing to cause it, he 
happened to turn towards another quarter of the 
eky. It was all in commotion—over the top of a 
hill not far off, the flames were pouring with a 
steady uninterrupted rush, as if thev had over- 
swept a barrier, and were tuinbling through some 
vast cavern of the earth, like the waters of Niaga- 
ra. Heavy black clouds were gathered about the 
base, and almost upon a level with it—and thro’ 





these, the fire streamed, in thick flashes, with the 
roar of approaching battle, a sensible vibration of 
the earth. 


In less than three minutes, and before the poor ® 


fellow had time to recollect himself, or hardly to 
get his breath, he found himself completely sur- 
rounded. He started for his house, only a few 
rods off, but before he could reach it, a stack of 
grain which he had to pass on the way, took fire 
—and the next moment his barn—and finally the 
house itself, before he could reach it. And then, 
the blackness and desolation, above and below, 
and all about him—the skies thundering afar off 
—the earth quaking beneath his feet—the flames 
pouring over the tops of the nearest hills, and thro’ 
the tempestuous gathering of clouds— 

‘Like sheets of light, in their descent 

Through midnight’s parting firmament.’ 

All this had he to enconnter. But he reached 
the house—appeared in the door way for a mo- 
ment, called to his wife to save their youngest 
child—and then, catching up the other two, as they 
lay stretched out upon the floor, he sprang for the 
Ingh road, without looking behind him. It was 
only a few rods off—but when he arrived there, 
he missed his wife and the youngestchild. Proy- 
identially, there was a large open place not far off. 
Leaving his two boys there, he returned for his 
wife. On reaching the door, and seeing the fright- 


ful appearance of thesky, she bad fainted. They . 


were all saved, but their house and barn were de- 
stroyed—all their property, every thing they tad 
on earth, but the clothes upon their backs. And 
to this hour, that unhappy mother is haunted by 
the recollection of that terrible appearance of the 
sky. To her, it was the Last Day. And if she 
heard not the trumpet of the archangel, summon. 
ing the countless nations of all the earth to judg- 
ment, while the heavens were rolled together as 
ascroll,and the mountains were melted with fer- 
vent heat, she heard what she believed to be the 
breaking up of the very foundations: of the Uni- 
verse. And she fainted. Foreven the mother could 
not bear the sight, with her youngest born at her 
breast, its little arm outstretclied towards the a 
larming brightness—its parched limbs trembling, 
and its eyes shining with terror, as it turned to her, 
and clung to her, gasping for breath. Her fright 
was even too much for a mother’s love. 

But what are these—all these—to the story I 
have now to tell?) There wasa man by the namo 
of Hayes, who, in consequence of I know not 
what violation of the law, had betaken himself to 
the region along our frontier, which the King of 
the Netherlands thought proper to recommend the 
abandonment of, not long ayo. Hayes had been 
well educated, was a fiery, intrepid fellow, 

‘Sir,’ said he to me one day, ‘Iam a sad fellow 
—very thildish, very wicked, and of course very 
wretched, Tama fool T know—but FT can't help 
pte I never see a fur cap of that color, pointing to 
his own, which lay steaming ona settle, before a 
huge roaring fire—on the head of a boy, without 
fceling as if | could cry my eyes out. DT have been, 
what you told me once you were—a hnsband and 
father, a proud father, aud a happy husband. You 
remember the fires we had in 1824? Well, I had 
camped out that fall, and was making a fortune, 
how, and with what view, is nobody’s business.— 
You need'nt stare—I saw the question rising in 
your throat. Well, I had left my wife ; no matter 
| why ; incompatibi'ity of temper, if your like it. All 
I have to say, is that she was altogether too good 
forme. Had she been. more of a woman and less 
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of an angel, I should not have been what I am 
now—an outcast—a wanderer—a haunted outlar. 
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escape with my boy—that being dreadfully fa- 
tigued, thoneh she had not ran far,she satdown to 


Oh, you neod’nt stare. {ve told youabout all L);rest herself, looking towards the path by which 


mean to tell you on that head. 

Well—we separated—in plain English, I ran 
away, and left my wife; taking with me only one 
child—my poor dear Jerry—the only child I was 
sure of; for between ourselves, my good sir, the 
devil had put it into my head to be jealous of my 

oor wife—and so I left her all the children with 

lue and gray eyes, and took with me the only one 
that resembled me. Ah, if you could have seen 
that boy’s eyes! They were like sunshine, tho’ 
black as death. Well, Jerry and I got along pret- 
ty well together for ncarlv three years, when one 
ay I received a letter from my wife, saying Lu- 
ther, my eldest boy, and the two blue eyed babies, 
were in their graves. Two were drowned in each 
other’s arms—and the other died of a broken hear}! 
—a mere baby—but it pined itself to death after I 
disappeared—she told me so, and I belicved her— 
asked for farler poor farler,a hundied times a day, 
and whenever it awoke in the night; and dying! 
—literally dying, with that word upon its lips.— 
My wife added, that she was coming home. What 
could Tsay? I knew that I wronged her; that I 
was a fool and madman; but what could kL say ? 

Well our arrangements were made, and I set off 
to meet her—leaving my poor little boy at home, ' 
with a hired girl to take care of him, until I got 
back. To be sure that he would not go astray, I 
had tied a young Newfoundland puppy, of which 
he was very fond, to the post of his trundle be@— 
telling him to stay until I returned with his moth- 
er, which would be in the course of that afternoon, 
or towards night fall.’ 

Here he stopped, and his breathing changed ; but: 
after a few minutes, began anew, in a lower and 
steadier, though much altered tone. 

“Well, sir—we met once more—and she forgave 
me; and we were happy. And so, I took her in- 
to my arms, lifted her into the saddle, and we start- 
ed together—two as happy human creatures as 
there were upon the face of the whole earth—not- 
withgtanding thie self-reproach and heaviness I 
felt, on hearing the particulars of what I cannot 
bear tospeak of yet, or even to think of—the death 
of Luther and his two elder sisters. Poor Luther 
—poor baby! Well, we were already more than 
half way back to the place where she was prepar- 
ed to see her little nestling asleep, and dreaming 











of its mother—his dear, new mother, as he called; jtruth of this. 


her, and persisted in calling her, from the moment 
[I told him that she was coming to live with us.— 
Poor little fellow! He had almost forgotten her. 
Suddenly, as we were descending the top of a hill, 
our horses began to snort—my wife caught my arm, 
‘and as I turned towards Ree beaw the whole west- 
ern sky in a preternatural glow. Before I could 
ae a strange darkness swept by, and I felt as 
if the hand of death were upon me. I tried to 
speak, but I could not. F could only urge my wile 
to follow—and clapping spurs to my horse, I rode 
straightway to the fire. Once, only did I turn— 
and then only to look back and forbid her to follow 
me further. 

Well I arrived at the place, and there I found— 
bear with me patiently—tfirst the hired girl, fright- 
ened half out of her senses, and hiding under a 
fence. I asked herformy boy. She stood aghast 
at the inquiry. Her only reply was a wandering 
of the eyes, asif in search of something. Atlast, 
and with great difficulty, she recollected herself 
enough to say, thatshe had seen the fire in time to 


we were expected—that some how or other, she 
feel asleep—and that the last she remembered, 
was something little Jerry had said about going 
‘back to untie poor Carlo! My heart died away 
within me. IE knew that I was childless—I knew 
‘it—don’t talk to me—I knew it. And it was so. 
When I arrived at my house, I found it nearly de- 
stroyed by fire—and a little way off lay my poor 
‘boy, with Carlo watching ever him. The child 
wis dead—that is Carlo you «ee there. My wife 
is in the mad-house at Philadelphia—and here am 





I. God forgive me.’ 





THE RFCLAIMED.—‘ Will you break a sister’s 
heart, James?” said Jane Hervey, as she listened 
to the wild converse of her unbelieving brother.— 
«Vhere is a po-ver that 13 over you, and able to 
check youin your mad career.” ‘Nonsense, Jane. 
Pray have done with this preaching. You areal- 
ways enthusiastic in your notions. Talk soberly, 
and I will listen.” ‘Soberly,” said the heart- 
‘stricken girl, “f would not reproach you, James, 
ibut believe me, short is the history ofthe unfaith- 
ful. ‘The wicked shall not live out half their 
days.’ The time has been, when you were happy ; 
dare you call yourself happy now?” 

James Hervey was a gifted young man, possess- 
ed of considerable talent. He had been religious, 
and had connected himself with a respectable de- 
nomination of christians, He had plighted his 
vows to an amiable girl. But he had a friend, a 
man of talents. Tlns friend was like a serpent in 
abed of flowers. ‘He sat among the saints,’ and 
made high profession of holy things; but his fair 
exterior veiled the heartless skeptic. Heset him- 
self at work, with unwearied industry, to sap the 
foundation of Hervey’s virtues. James, at first, 
saw not the true character of lis friend. The subt- ° 
le reasonings of his friend were seconded by his 
own inclinations. Unhappy youth! he had not 
yet learned by experience, that wisdom’s paths 
alone, are paths of pleasantness and peace. He had 
already broken covenant with the Most High. Let 
no one suppose that such an one will be faithful 
to his friends, any farther than he is influenced by 
interest or inclination, She who had given him 
her heart’s best aflections, was doomed to feel the 
But we will leave the heart-sicken- 
ing history of the deserted, and follow the still 
more wretched Hervey. His friends, those who 
loved him best, felt most keenly the alteration in his 
character. Poor Jane had done much to reclaim the 
wanderer. But prayers, tears and remonstrances, 
were alike unavailing. She reccived in return the 
bitterestjests, and the most unfeeling sarcasms, and 
was sure ofbeing annoyed on every possible occa- 
sion. 

But the hour of retribution soon came. ‘Short 
isthe nistory ofthe unfaithful.” James had mar- 
ried, and as might have been expected, was un- 
happy in his choice.. He had one darling child, 
and was prosperous ina lucrative business, when 
jhe was stricken by disease. He felt that he must 
die. ‘That he must go into the presence of that Be- 
ing he had contemned. But O! the horror of that 
hour when he was obliged to let go his hold upon 
Earth, and to feel that he must enter Eternity. 

“Jane,” said he td his sister, who was patiently 
watching beside him, “I must die. I cannot live.”’ 
He pressed both his hands upon his vitals—‘I feel — 
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THE TWO KATES. 


‘] cannot help observing, Mr. Seymour, that 1 
think it exceedingly strange in you to interfere with 
the marriage of my daughter: marry your sons, sir, 
as you please—but my daughter! that is quite an- 
other matter.’ 

And Mrs. Seymour, a stately sedate matron, of 
the high-heel and .ioop school, drew herself up to 
her full height, which, (without the heels) was 
five foot seven—and fanning herself with a buge 
green fan, more rapidly than she had done for ma- 
ny months, looked askance upon her husband, a 
pale delicate man, who seemed in the last stage of 
a consumption. 

‘A little time, Mary !’ (good Jack! could such a 
person as Mrs. Seymour bear so sweet a name ?) 
‘a little time, Mary, and our sons may marry as 
they list fur me—but I have yet to learn, why you 
should have more control over our Kate than I,— 
Before I quit this painful world, TE should like the 
sweet child to be pluced under a suitable protect- 
or.” docs 
‘You may well call herebild, indeed—little more 
than sixteen. Forcing the troubles of the world 
upon her, so youug. LT have had my share of them, 
Heaven knows, although IT lad nearly arrived at 
the age of discretion belure I united my destiny to 
yours.’ 

‘So vou had, my dear—you were, I think, close 
upon ‘forty ! 

It is pretty certain thata woman who numbers 
thirty without entering ‘the blessed state,’ had bet- 
ter deliberate whether she is able to take up new 
ideas, forego ‘her own sweet will,’ and sink from 
an independent to a dependant being; but a wo- 
man of furty whu is guilty of such an absurdity 
merits the punishment she is sure to receive. And 
though Mr. Seymour was a kind, amiable, and af- 
fectionate man, his lady was far from a happy wo- 
man;she had enjoyed more of her own way than 
generally falls to the lotof her sex, and yet not near 
so much asshe desired or fancied she deserved. If 
Mr. Seymour would have held his tongue, and 
done exactly as_ she wished, it would have been 
all well; but this ccurse he was not exactly prone 
to—he having been, at least ten years before his 
marriage, what is generally termed an old baclie- 
Jor. Let it not be imagined that Mrs. Seymour 
was one of your ‘shall and will’ Jadies—no such 
thing; she was always talking of ‘female duties,’ 
of ‘genteel obedience,’ of ‘amiable docility,” and 
with her eyes fustened upon apiece of tent-stitch 
which she had worked tn her juvenile days, rep- 
resenting Jacob drinking from Rebecca’s pitcher, 
she would lecture her husband by the long winter 
hours, and the midsummer sunshine, as to the ines- 
timable treasure he possessed in her blessed self. 

“Phink, Mr. Seymour, if you had married a gad- 
about; who would have wa:ched over my child- 
ren?’ (she never by any chance said our child- 
ren.) ‘I have never been. outside the doors (ex- 
cept to church) these four years! If you had mar- 
ried a termagant, how she would have flown at, 
and abused all your [itthe—did I sav Jittle? 1 
- might with truth say, your great peculiarities. I 
never interfere, never; I only notice--for your 
own good—that habit, for instance, of always giv- 
ing Kate sugar with her strawberries, und placing 
the tongs to the left instead of the right of the po- 
ker—it is very sad !’ 

‘My deur,’ Mr. Seymour would interrupt, ‘what 
does it signify whether the tongs be to the right or 
left ?’ 

‘Bless me, dear sir, you need not fly out so; I 





was only saying that there are some women in the. 


world who would make that a bone of contention 
—I never do, much as it annoys me—much as it 
and other things grieve and worry my health and 
spirits; [never complain, never. Some men are 
strangely insensible to their domestic blessings, 
and do not know how to value earth's greatest 
treasure—a good wife! but I am dumb; I am con- 
tent to suffer, to melt away in tears—it is no mat- 
ter.” Then, after a pause to recruit her breath and 
complainings, she would rush upon another griev- 
ance with the abominable whine of an aggrieved 
and much injured person; a sort of mental and 
monotonous wailing, which though nobody mind- 
ed, annoyed every body within her sphere. Her 
husband was fast sinking into the grave; hersong 
had gone from Eton to Cambridge; and, when 
they were at home, took good care to be continual- 
ly out of earshot of their mother’s lamentations ; 
the servants changed places so continually, that 
the door was never twice opened by the same fvat- 
man ; and the only fixture at Seymour Hall, where 
servants and centuries, at one time, might be al- 
most termed synowy mous, was the old deaf house- 
keeper, who, luckily for herself, could not hear 
her mistress’s voice. To whom then had Mrs. 
Seymour to look forward, as the future source of 
her comforts—[i. e.] of her tormenting? even her 
daughter Kate--the bonny Kate, the merry Kate, 
the thing of smiles and tears, who danced under 
the shadow of the old trees; who sang with the 
birds ; who learned industry from the bees, and 
cheerfulness from the grasshopper—whose voice 
told in its rich full mélody of young Joy and his 
laughing train; whose step was as light on the 
turf as the dew: or the sunbeam; whose shadow 
was blessed as it passed the window of the pour 
and lowly cottager, heralding the coming of her, 
who comforted her own soul by comforting her 
fellow creatures. ‘How can it be possible,’ said 
every body, ‘that such a lovely, cheerful, cheering 
creature can be the child of Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour? the father, dear man, kind and gentle, but 
so odd; the mother!’ and then followed a look 
and a shrug, that told of much disapprobation, and 
yet not half as much as was most generously be- 
stowed on the melancholy-dealing Mrs. Seymour. 

Kate’s father well knew that his days were num- 
bered ; and he looked forward with no very pleas- 
urable feeling to his duughter’s health sad hapott 
ness being sacrificed at the shrine whereon he had 
offered up his own. Kate, it is true, as yet had 
nothing suffered ; she managed to hear and laugh 
at her mother’s repinings, without being rendered 
gloomy thereby, or giving offence to the mournful 
and discontented parent. She would, in herown 
natural and unsophisticated manner, lead her forth 
into the sunshine, sing her the gayest songs, read 
to her the most cheerful books, and gather for her 
the freshest flowers; and sometimes even Mrs. 
Seymour would smile,‘and be amused, though her 
heart quickly returned to its bitterness, and her 
soul to its discontent; but Mr. Seymour knew that 
this buoyant spirit could not endure forever, and 
he sought to save the rose of his existence from 
the canker that had destroyed him. She was 
earnestly beloved by a brave and intelligent officer, 
who had already distinguished himself, and who 
hoped to win fresh laurels wherever his country 
needed his exertions. It would be difficult to de- 
fine the sort of feeling with which Kate received 
his attentions; like all young, very young girls, 


she thought that affection ought to be kept se- 
cret from the world, and that it was a very 
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shocking thing to fall in love; she conseqnrently 
vowed and declared to every body, that ‘she had 
no idea of thinking of Major Cavendish’, that she 
was too young, much too young, fo marry ; threat 
her mamma said se.’ She even steeped her little 
tongue so deeply in love’s natural hypocrisy, as to 
declare, but only once, ‘that she hated Major Ca- 
vendish.’ If he addressed her in company, she 
Was sure to turn away, blush, and chatter niost in- 
veterately to her cousin, long Jack Seymour; if 
he askea her to sing, she had invariably a sore 
throat; and if he asked her to dance, she bad 
sprained her ankle: it was quite mavellous the 
quantity of litde fibs she invented, whenever Ma- 
jor Cavendish was in the way; and it is probable 
that the calm, dignified, and gentlemanly soldier 
would never have declared his preference for the 
laughter-loving and provoking Kate, but for one of 
those little episodes which cither make or mat the 
happiness of life. 

I must observe that Kate’s extreme want of re- 
semblance to either ber mournful mother or her 
pafe and gentle father, was not more extraordinary 
than that Major Cavendish, as we have said,—the 
calm, and dignified Major Cavendish, at six and 
twenty, should evince so great an affection for the 
animated and girlish crenture, whom four years be- 
fore bis ‘declaration,’ he had lectured to, and romp- 
ed with, but no, not romped—Major Cavendish 
was too dignified to romp, or to flirt either 5 what 
shall I callit then? laughed—yes, he certainly did 
laugh—gencrally after the most approved English 
fashion,-—his lips separated with a manifest desire 
to unite again as soon as possible, and his tecth, 
white and even, appeared to great advantage dur- 
ing the exertion. Nooody thought that, though 
young and handsome, he would think of marriage, 
‘he was so grave ;’ but on the same principle, I sup- 
pose, that the harsh and terrible thunder is the 
companion of the gay and brilliant lightning, ma- 
jestic and sober husbands often most desire to have 
gay and laughing wives. Now for the episode.— 
Mrs. Seyniour had fretted herself to sleep, Mr. 
Seymour had sunk into his afternoon nap, and 
Kate stole into her own particular room, to coax 
something like melody out of a Spanish guitar, 
the last gift of Major Cavendish ; the room told of 
a change, effected by age and circumstances, on 
the character of its playful mistress. A very 
Jarge Dutch baby-house, that had contributed much 
to he: amusement a little time ago, still maintain- 
ed its station upon its usual pedestal, the little 
Dutch ladies and gentlemen all in their places, as 
if they had not been disturbed for some months; 
on the same table were battledores, shuttlecocks, 
and skipping ropes; while the table at the other 
end was covered with English and Italian books, 
vases of fresh flowers, music, and some richly or- 
namented boxes, containing many implements 
that ladies use both for work and drawing ; respect- 
fully apart, stood a reading stand supporting Kate's 
bible and prayer-books 5 and it was pleasant to ob- 
serve, that no other books rested upon those holy 
volumes. 


The decorated walls would not have suited the 
present age, and yet they were covered with em- 
broidery and engravings, and mirrors, and carvings; 
—showing a taste not developed, yet existing in 
the beautiful girl, whose whole powers were de- 
voted to the conquest of some music which she 
was practising both with skill and patience. There 
she saton alow ottoman, her profile thrown into 
full relief by the back ground; being a curtain of 
heavy -crimson velvet that fell in well-defined 
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ons, little Kate did say, or perhaps, (for there is 
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folds from a golden arrow in the centre of the 
architrave,—while sunimer drapery of white mus- 
lin shaded the other side—her features hardly de- 
fined, yet exhibiting the tracery of beauty,—her 
lips, rich, full, and separated, as ever and anon the 

fave forth a low melodious accompaniment to her 
thritling chords, ‘There she sat, practising like a 
very good girl,—perfectly unconsious that Major 
Cavendish was standing outside the window listen- 


ie . . . . . 
ing to his favourite airs played over and over again ; 


and he would have listened much longer—but 
suddenly she paused, and, looking carefully round, 
‘drew from her bosom a small case, containing a 
little group of flowers painted on ivory, which he 
-had given her, and which, poor fellow! he ima 
gined she cared not for,—because, I suppose, she 
did not exhibititin public ! How little does mighty 
and maguifigent man known of the workings of a 
‘young girl’s heart!—Well, she looked at the 
flowers, anda stnile bright and beautiful spread 
over her face, and a blush rose to her cheek, and 


suffused her brow,—and then it paled away, and 
{ = . 
\ber eves filled with tears, 


What were her heart’s 
imaginings, Cavendish could not say ; but they had 
called forth a biush,—a smile,—a_ tear,—love’s 
sweetest tokens, and, forgetting his concealment, 
he was seated by her side, just as she thrust the 
lithe case under the cushion of her ottoman !— 
How prettily that blush returned, when Cavendish 


asked her to sing one of his favourite ballads,—the 


inodest, half-coquetish, balf-natural air, with which 
she said, ‘I cannot sing, Sir,—I[ am so very hoarse.’ 
‘Indecd Kate! you were not hoarse just now.’ 
‘flow do you know ?’ 


‘I have been outside the window for more then 





thalf anchour.’ 


‘The blush deepened into crimson,—bright glow- 
ing crimson,—and her eye unconsciously rested on 
the spot where her treasure was concealed. He 
placed his hand on the cushion, and smiled most 


* 


'provokingly, saying, as? plainly as gesture could 


say,—'Fair mistress Kate, 1 know all about it, you 
reed not look so proud, so shy,—you cannot pla 

the imposter any longer!’ but poor Kate burst into 
tears,—she sobbed, and sobbed heavily and hearti- 
ly too, when her lover removed the case, recount- 
ed the songs she had sung, and the feeling with 
which she had sung them; and she did try very 
hard to get up a story, about ‘accident’ and ‘want- 
ing to copy the flowers,—with a heap more of 
little things that were perfectly untrue; and Ca- 
vendish knew it, for his eyes were now opened ; 
and after more, far more than the usual! repetition 
of sighs and smiles, and protestations, and illustra- 


ever great uncertainty in these matters,) Cavendish 
said, ‘that if papa, or mamma, had no objection— 
she belicved,—she thought,—she even hoped!’ and 
so the matter terminated ;—and that very evening 
she sang to her lover his favourite songs; and her 
father that night blessed her with so deep, so heart- 
felta blessing, that litthe Kate Seymour saw the 
moon to bed before her eyes were dry. 

How heavily upon some do the shadows of life 
rest! Those who are born and sheltered on the 
sunny side of the walk know nothing of them; they 
live on sunshine! they wake i’ the sunshine—nay, 
they even sleep in sunshine. 

Poor Mr. Seymour, having gained his great ob- 
ject, married, in open defiance of his wife's judg- 
ment, his pretty Kate to her devoted Cavendish ; 
laid his head upon his pillow one night about a 
month after, with the sound of his lady's complain- 
ing voice ringing its changes from bad to worse in 
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his aching ears,—and awoke before that night was 
passed in another world. Mrs. Seymour had ne- 
ver professed the least possible degree of affection 
fur her husband ;—she had never seemed to do so, 
—never affected it untiithen. But the truth was. 
she had started a fresh subject;—her hushaud’s 
loss, fier husband's virtues, nay, hier husband's 
faults, were all new themes; and she was positive- 
ly charmed in her own way, at having a fresh ear- 
go of misfortunes freighted for her own especial 
use ; she became animated and eloquent under her 
troubles; and, mingled with her regrets for her 
‘poor dear departed, were innuinerable wuilings 
for her danghter’s absence. 

Kate Cavendish had accompanied her husband 
during the short deceitful peace of Amiens, to Pa- 
ris, and there the beautiful) Mrs. Cavendish was 
distinguished as a worder ‘si amiable,’—‘si geu- 
tile,’ —‘si naive,’—‘si mignone '—the most ac- 
complished of the French court could not be like 
her, for they had forgotten to be natural; and: the 
novelty awd diffilence of the beautiful English 
woman rendered her an object: of universal inter- 
est. Petted and feted sho certainly was, but not 
spoiled. She was not insensible to adintration, 
and yet it was evident to all she preferred the af- 
fectionate attention of her husband to the hanmge 
of the whole world ; nor was she ever happy but 
by his side. Suddenly the loud warwhoop echo. 
ed thronghout Europe,—the First Consnl was too 
ambitious a man to remain at peace with England 
—and Major Cavendish had only time to convey 
his beloved wife to her native country, when he 
was ealled upon to join his regiment. Kate Cav- 
endish was no heroine; she loved her husband 
with so entire an affection, a love of so yielding, 
so relying a kind—she leaned her life, her hopes, 
her very soul upon hin, with so perfect a confi 
dence, that to part from him was almost a moral 
death. 

‘How shall I think? how speak ? how act, when 
you are not with me?’ she said; ‘how support 
myself? who will instruct: me now, in all that is 


‘great, and good, and noble? avho will smile when 


lam right, who reprove me when Terr, and vet 
reprove so gentle that LT would rather hear hin 
chide than others praise?’ It was in vain to talk 
to her of glory, honor, or distinction—was not her 
husband in her eyes sufficiently glorious, honora- 
ble, and distinguished; whom did she ever see 
like him? she loved him with all the rich, ripe 
fondness of a young and affectionate heart; aud 
truly did she think that heart would break, when 
he departed. Youth little knows what bearts cau 
endure; they little think what they most of ne- 
cessity go through in this work-a-day world; they 
are ill prepared for the trialsand turmoils that awatt 
the golden as well as the huinbler pageant of ex- 
istence. Afler-life tellses how wise it is that we 
have no prospect into futurity. Kate Cavendish 
returned to her mother’s house, without the knowl- 
edge of the total change that had come over her 
thoughts and feelings: her heart's youth had pas- 
sed away, though she was still almosta child in 
yearag and her mother had a new cause for la- 
vention. Kate was so dull and silent, so chang- 
ed; the green-house might go to wreck and ruin 
for aught she cared. And she sata greater num- 
ber of hours on her father’s grave than she spem 
in her poor mother’s chamber. This lament was 
not without foundation; the beautiful Kate Cav- 
endish had fallen intoa mobid and. careless melan- 
eholy that pervaded all her actions; her very 
thoughts seemed steeped in sorrow; and it was 


13 
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happy for her that a new excitement for exertion 
occurred, when, about five months after her hus- 
band’s departure, she became a mother. Despite 
Mrs. Seymour's prognastications, the baby lived 
and prospered, and by its papa’s express command 
wiscalled Kate; an arrangement which very much 
tended to the increase of its grand-mamma’s dis- 
‘omtent: ‘It was such -a singular mark of disre- 
spect to her not to call it Mary.’ 

How full of the true and beautiful manifestations 
of maternal affection were the letters of Mrs. Cav- 
endish to her husband; ‘litthe Kate was so very 
like him—her lip, her eve, her emile;’ and then, 
as verrs passed on, and Major Cavendish had gain- 
ed a regiment by his bravery, the young mother 
chronicled her child's wisdom, her wit, her voice, 
the very tene of her voice wasso like her father’s! 
her early love of study—and, during the night 
watches, in the interval of his long and harrass- 
ing marches, and his still more desperate engnge- 
ments, Colonel Cavendish found happiness and 
eonsolation in the perusal of the out-pourings of 
his own Kate’s heart and soal. Ta due time, his 
second Kate contd and did write those mis-shapen 
characters of affection, pot hooks and hangers, 
wherein parents, Sut only parents, see the promise 
of perfection: then came the fair round hand, so 
en bon-point, with its hair and broad strokes; then 
an epistie in French; and at last a letter in very 
neat text, bearing the stamp of authenticity in its 
diction, and realizing the hopes so raised by his 
wife’s declaration, tiat ‘their Kate was all heart 
could desire, so like him in all things.’ The life 


of Colonel Cavendish continued for some years at 


full gallop; days and hours are composed of the 
sane unmimber of seconds, whether passed in the 
salitude of acottage or the excitement of a camps 
yet how differently are they numbered, how very, 
very different is the retrospect. | 

Uad Colonel Cavendish seen his wife, still in 
her carly beauty, with their daughter half sitting, 
half kneeling by her side, the one looking young- 
er, the other alder than cach really was, he would 
not have believed it possible that the lovely and 
intelligent girl could be indeed his child, the child 
of his young Kate. A series of most provoking, 
nost distressing occurrences hed prevented his re- 
turning, even on leave to England; he bad been 
ordered during a long and painful war from place 
to place, and from country to country, until at last 
he almost began to despair of ever seeing bome 
again, Tt was not in the nature of his wife's love 
to change. And it was a beautiful illustration of 
woman's constancy, the habitual and affectionate 
Inanner iu which Mrs, Cavendish referred all 
things to the remembered feelings and opinions of 
her absent husband. Poor Mrs. Seymour existed 
on to apite humanity, discontented and complain- 
ing—a living scourge to good nature and syampa- 
thy, under whatever semblance it oppeared,—or 
perhaps, for the sake of contrast, to show her 
duughtee’s many virtues in more glowing colors.—- 
The contrast was painful in the extreme, and 
no one could avoid feeling for the two Kates, wor- 
ried as they beth were with the unceasing com. 
plainings of their wo-working parent. If a month 
passed without letters arriving from Colonel Cav. 
endish, Mrs. Seymour was sure to tel) them ‘to 
prepare for the worst, —and concluded her obser- 
vations, by the enlivening agsurance ‘that she had 
always been averse to her marriage with a soldier, 
because she felt assured that if he went away he 
would never retarn!’ 


At last, one of the desolating battles that filled 
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England with widows, and caused multitudes of 
orphans to weep in our highways, sent agony to 
the heart of the patient and enduring: the fatal 
return at the head of the column, ‘Colonel Caven- 
dish missing’—was enough; he had ’scaped so 
many perils, not merely victorious but unhurt, that 
sho Mad in her fondness believed he bore a charm- 
ed life, and were her patience, her watchings, her 
hopes, to be so rewarded? was her child futher- 
less? and was her heart desolate? Violent was 
indeed her grief, and fearful her distraction; but 
it had, like all violent emotion, its reaction, she 
hoped on, in the very teeth of her despair; she 
was sure he was not dead—liow could he be dead? 
he that had so often escaped—could it be possible, 
that at the last he had fallen? Providence, she 
. persisted, was too merciful to permit such a sor- 
fow to rest upon herand her innocent child; 
and she resolutely resolved not to put on mourn- 
ing, or display any of the usual tokens of affection, 
although every one else believed him dead. One 
of the serjeants of his own regiment had seen him 
struck to the earth by a French sabre, and imme- 
diately after a troop of cavalry rode over the 
oun thus leaving no hopes of his escape; the 

eld of battle in that spet presented the next day 
a most lamentable spectacle ; crushed were those 
lately full of life, its hoves and expectations; they 
Krad satorated the field with their life’s blood; the 
torn standard of England mingled its colors with 
the standard of France; no trace of the body of 
Colonel Cavendish was found; but his sword, his 
rifled purse, and portions of his dress were picked 
up by a young officer, Sir Edmund Russell, who 
had ever evinced towards him the greatest affec- 
tion and friendship. Russell wrote every particu- 
Jar to Mrs. Cavendish, and said, that as he was 
about to return to England in a few weeks, having 
obtained sick leave, he would bring the purse and 
sword of his departed friend with him. 

Poor Mrs. Cavendish murmured over the word 
‘departed ;’ paled, shook her head, and then Jook- 
ed up into the face of her own. Kate, with a smile 
beaming with hope, which certainly her daughter 
did not feel :—‘He is not dead,’ she repeated ; and 
im the watches of the night, when in her slumbers 
she had steeped her pillow with tears, she would 
start,—repeat—‘he is not dead,’—then sleep again. 
There was something beautiful and affecting in the 
warm and earnest love, the perfect friendship ex- 
isting between this youthful mother and her 
daughter; it was so unlike the usual tie between 
parent and child; and yet it was so well cemented, 
so devoted, su respectiul; the second Kate, at fif- 
feen, was more womanly, more resolute, more 
calm, more capable of iheaght: than her mother 
had been at seven and twenty ; and it was curious 
to those who note closely the shades of human 
character, to observe how, at two and thirty, Mrs. 
Cavendish turned for advice and consolation to her 
high minded daughter, and leaned upon her for 
support. Even Mrs. Seymour became in a great 
degree sensible of her superiority; and felt some- 
thing like shame, at complaining before her grand- 
daughter, of the frivolous matters which constitut- 
ed the list of her misfortunes. The beauty of 
_ Miss Cavendish was like her mind, of a lofty bear- 

Ang—lofty, not prond. She looked and moved like 
@ young queen ; she was a noble girl; and when 
Bir Edmund Russell saw her first, he thought,— 
alas! I cannot tell ali he thought,—but he certain- 
ly ‘fell,’ as it is termed, ‘in love,’ and nearly forgot 
the wounds inflicted in the battle field, when he 
acknowledged to himself the deep and everliving 


passion he felt for the daughter of his dearest 
friend. 

‘It is indeed most happy for your mother,’ he 
said to her some days after hia arrival at Sydney 
Hall,—tit is indeec most happy for your mother, 
that she does not believe what T know to be so 
truc; I think if she was convinced of your father's 
death, she would sink into despair.’ 

‘Falsehood or false impressions,’ replied Kate, 
‘sooner or later produce a sort of moral fever, 
which leaves the patient weakened in body and 
in mind:—I would rather she knew the worst at 
once ;—despuair by its own violence works its own 
cure.’ 

‘Were it you, Miss Cavendish, I should not fear 
the consequences; but your mother is so soft and 
gentle in her nature.’ 

‘Sir Edmund,—she knew my fathcr—lived with 
him—worshipped him ; the knowledge vf his ex- 
istence was the staff of hers; he was the soul of 
her fair frame. Behold her now,—how beautiful 
she looks,—those snun-heams resting on her head, 
and her chisselled features upturned towards heay- 
en, tracing my father’s portrait in those fleeey 
clouds, or amid yonder trees; and do vou mark the 
hectic on her cheek ? Could she believe it, I know 
she would be better; there's nota stroke upon 
the bell, there’s not an echo of a foot-ball in the 
great avenue, but she thinks itis his ;—at night she 
starts, if but a mouse do creep along the wainscot, 
ora soft brecze disturb the blossoms of the wuod- 
bine that press against our window ; ond then ex- 
claims, ‘ET thought it was your father '’" 

With such converse, and amid the rich and vari- 
ous beauties of a picturesque, rambling old country 
house, with its attendant green meadows, pure trout 
stream, and sylvan grottos,—sometimnes with Mrs. 
Cavendish, sometimes without her, did Kate and 
Sie Edmund wander, and philosophize, and fall in 
love. 

One autumn evening, Mrs. Seymour fixing her 
eyes upon the old tentstich screen, said to her 
daughter, who had as usual been thinking of her 
husband ,— 

‘Has it ever occurred to you, my dear Kate, that 
there is likely tobe another fool in the family ? 
I say nothing,—thanks to your father’s will, I have 
had this old rambling place left upon my hands for 
my life, which was a sad drawback ;—better he 
had left itto your brother.’ 

‘You might have given it up to Alfred, if vou 
had chosed, long ago,’ said Mrs. Cavendish, who 
knew well that, despite her grumbling, her moth- 
er loved Sydney Hallas the anple of her eve.— 
‘What, and give the world cause to say that I 
doubted my husband’s judgment !—No ;—no: I 
nm contentto suffer in silence ; but do you not 
perceive that your Kate is making a fool of her- 
self, just as you did, my dear,—falling in love 
with a soldier, marrying misery, and working dis- 
ae au More, a great deal more, did the 
old Jady say ; but fortunately nobody heard her, 
for when her daughter perceived that her eyes 
were safely fixed onthe tentstitch screen, she 
made her escape, and, as fate would have it, en- 
countered Sir Edmund at the door. Ina few min- 
utes he bad told her of his love for her beloved 
Kate ; but though Mrs. Cavendish had freely giv- 
en her own hand to a soldier, the remembrance of 
what she had suffered,—of her widowed years, 
the uncertainty of her present state, anxiety for 
her child’s happiness, a desire, a fear of her future 
well being,—all rushed upon her with such con- 
fusion, that she became too agitated to reply to his 
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entreaties : and he rushed from the chamber, to||‘I am bewildered !—they told me false,—they said 
give .her time to compure herself, and to bring || Kate Cavendish was to be married ! and ——’ 
another whose entreaties would be added to his|| ‘And so she is,’ interrupted Sir Edmuud Russel ; 
own : he returned with Kate, pa'e, but almost as{jbut from your hand only will IT receive her: are 
dignified as ever. Mrs. Cavendish clasped her to||there not two Kates, my old friend ?” 
her bosom. What the noble soldier’s feelings were, Heaven 

‘You would not leave me, child,—would not}|knows,—no human voice could express them, no 
thrust your mother from your heart, and place a|!pen write them ;—they burst from, and yet were 
stranger there ?’ * |/treasured in his heart. 

‘No,—no,’ she replied; ‘Kate's heart is large ‘My child !—that my daughter !—two Kates ! 
enough for both.’ —wife and chiid | he murmured. Time had gal- 

‘And do you love him ?’ loped with him, and it was long ere he believed 

The maiden hid her face upon her’ mother’s bo-|jthat his daughter could be old enongh to marry. 
som; yet though she blushed, she did not equiv-||‘The villagers from without crowded into the sweet 
ocate ; but replied in a low firm voice, ‘Mother, || village church, and moved by the noise, Mrs. Sey- 

do.’ mour put on her new green spectacles, and step- 

‘Sir Edmond,’ said the mother, still holding her||ped forward to where Colonel Cavendish stood 
child to her heart ; ‘I have suffered too much to||trembling between his wife and child ; then look- 
give her toa soldier.’ ing him earnestly in the face, she said, ‘After all, 

‘Mother,’ whispered Catherine; ‘yet, for all that|{it is really you !—Bless me ! how ill you look !— 
you have suffered, for all that you may endure,|/I never could bear to make people uncon,fortable 5 
you would not have aught but that soldier husband, || but if you donot take great care, you will not live 
were you to wed again V a month ! 

No other word passed the lips of the young wid- ‘I said he was not dead,’ repeated his gentle 
ow :—again, again, and again,did she press her|| wife ; ‘and I -said "but what does it matter 
child to her bosom; then placing her fair hand|| what was said ?—Kate the second was married ; 
- within Sir Edmund's palm, rushed in an agony of|{ and that evening, after Colonel Cavendish had re- 
tears to the solitude of her own chamber. lated his hair breadth ’scapes, and asad story of 

‘Hark ! how the bells are ringing,’ said Anne||imprisonment, again did his wife repeat, UJ suid he 
Leafy to Jenny Fleming, as they were placing|| was not dead J’ 
white roses in their stomachers, and snooding their 
hair with fine satin riband. ‘And saw you ever x 
brighter morning ?—Kate Cavendish will have a 
blithesome bridal; though I hear that Madam 
Seymour is very angry, and says no luck will attend 
this, no more than the last wedding !’ The words 
had hardly passed the young maid's lips, when a 
bronze countenance pressed itself amid the roses 
of the little summer house in which they sat arran- 
ging their little finery, and a rough and travelsoiled 
man inguired, ‘Of whom speak ye ?’ 

‘Save us!’ exclaimed Jenny Flemming, who 
was a trifle pert. ‘Save us, master !—why, at the 
the wedding at the Hall te be sure,—Kate Caven- 
dish’s wedding, to be sure ; she was moped long 
enough, for certain, and now is going to marry a 
brave gentleman, Sir Edmund Russel !’ The stran- 
per turned from the village girls, who, fearful of 
being late at the church, set away across the gar- 
den of the little inn, leaving the wayfarer in quiet 
possession, but with noone in the dwelling to at- 
tend the guests, except a deaf waiter, whe could 
not hear the ‘strange gentleman's’ questions, and 
a dumbostler, who was incapable of replying to 
them, 


& » * * * * # 


The youthful bride and the young bridegroom 
stood together at the altar; anda beautiful sight it 
was, to sce them on the threshold of a new exist- 
ence. Mrs. Cavendish might be pardoned for that 
she wept abundantly,—partly tears of memory, 
partly of hope ;--and the ceremony proceeded to the 
words ‘If either of you know any impediment ;’— 
when there was a rush, a whirl, a commotion out- 
side the porch, and the stranger of the inn rushed 
forward, exclaiming—‘I know an impediment,— 
she is mine !’ | 

A blessing upon hoping, trusting, enduring wo- 
man! A thousand blessings upon those, who 
draw consolation from the deepness of despair— 
wife was right—her husband was not dead— 
and as Colonel Cavendish pressed his own Kate 
to his bosom, and gazed upon her face, he said— 











































For the Traveller. 
THE LOVE OF NATURE. 
BY 0. W. W. 


Where smiles the tranquil Day, 

In gentleness, o'er Earth; while, at the shrine 
Of Nature, every cloud hath passed away, 

And all her forms are holy and divine— 
There would my spirit seek 

The love and beauty of created things ; 
And, when her pulse grows passionless and weak, 


The World may cease to charm, 
Its Hopes may secma Vision of the Past ; 
The joys that thrilled—the ray that used to warm 
The heart—may be with shadows overcast ; 
Yet then—when all we prized 
Of Earth’s allurement, shall have seen decay, 
The Love of Nature, and of things despised 
In vainer hours—shall bless us with its ray. 


With no unfriendly thought, | 
Would 1 from Earth’s loved visions coldly part, 
Nor let the changes, which the world hath wrought, 
Impress a darker record on my heart. 
And yet 1 would not love 
Again, as 1 have loved in hours gone by, 
Nor let the smiling world’s enchantment move, 
As ithath moved, my spirit to a sigh. 


I would not now recall 
"The dreams—O! not of Youth--forthey were true, 
And pure as Nature’s self; devoted all 
To every form and image that she drew— 
But those gay dreams of bliss, 


Which win us from such memories as this, 
And Icave the Heart,when inmost it neers theirlight, 


But Nature, in her truth, 
And in the wisdom which her form displays, 
Throws o’er the spirit an eternal youth, 
And thrills its feelings with her heavenly rays. 
There is no darkness here, 
No disappointment of a hope sublime, 
But, in her presence, from its earthly sphere, 
‘The spirit soars beyond the bounds of. Time, 


Would drink, with joy, those anpolluted springs, - 


Which Manhood clothes with beauty and delight, 


ae stem 


So eee | 
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of the first magnitude; or in June, for reasons 
which cannot be obviated ; orin July, for reasons 
no one will venture to controvert; or in August, 
for reasons which every body will understand ; or 
in September, for reasons which co be ignorant of 
would impench the reader’s understanding ; or 1n 
October, for reasons highly approptiate; or in 
November, for reasons deep and profound ; or in 
met, for reasons as plain as the nose on your 
ace.’’ 





THE PEASANT GIRL’S LOVE. 


The County Assizes had commenced in my na- 
tive town, when a new batch of Jrish tithe arrang- 


ers were brought in prisoners by a strong party of 


police. They had attacked the previous evening, 
a gentleman’s house, for the purpose of rifling it 
of arms—had been repulsed by the police, who, 
aware of their intentions, lay in ambush for them; 
and lives were lost on both sides. I was idling on 
one of the bridges, when they passed by the jail, 
bound with ropes and buckles to the common cars 
of the country. Some of them were wounded, too 
—the brow, or hand, or clothing, giving vivid evi- 
dence of the fact. 

But, although the general impression made by 
the whole of the wretched group was painful, one 
face among them strongly interested me. It was 
that of a young man, not more than nineteen or 
twenty; his features were comely, and, I would 
have it, full of goodness and gentleness. His clear 
blue eye, too, was neither sulky nor savage, nor 
reckless ; but seemed to express great awe of his 
situation, unless when, from sudden mental recur- 
rence to home, it quailed or became suffused with 
tears. I involuntarily followed the melancholy 
procession towards the jail, thinking of that young 
man. Afterall the prisoners had been ushered in- 
to their new abode, a popular anti-tithe attorney, 
whom I knew, accosted me. He was always ready 

‘to conduct, gratis, the defences of poor wretches 
thus situated ; and he told me his intention of go- 
ing into the jail, that moment to try and collect 
materials for saving the lives of some, at least, of 
the new comers. I expressed a wish to assist. him 
in his task ; he readily consented, observing that 
as the unfortunate men would certainly be put on 
their trials the next day, no offer of aid, in their 
favor, was to be disregarded, so we entered the jail 
together. 

It fell to my lot to visit the cell, among others, 
of the young man who had so much interested me. 
His assertions, supported, or at any rate, not con- 
tradicted, by most of his band, seemed to argue 
that I had not formed a wrong opinion of his char- 
acter—nay, better still, that there was a good 
chance of snatching him from the gallows, even 
though he must leave his native land forever.— 
He had been forced, he said, to accompany the 
others upon their fatal sortie—kad never been ‘out’ 
before—and had not pulled a trigger or raised a 
hand against the police: his more guilty associates 
supported, or else did not contravene his state- 
ment. So, confident that the police would also 
bear him out at the really critical moment, I took 
notes of his defence for my friend the altorney, and 
‘passed on to the other Bellas but of the results of 
my investigation I will not now speak. 

The sagacious attorney was right. By twelve 
o'clock next day, four of the men, including my 
favorite client, were placed at the bar of their 
country : three others were too ill of their wounds 
to be at present produced. All was soon over— 


































|and over to my affliction, and akmost consterna- 


tion. Instead of swearing that the young man had 
been comparatively forbearing during the battle 
outside the gentleman’s house, the police, one and 
all, from strange mistake—for surely they thought 
they were in the right—distinctly deposed that his 
was the hand which slew one of their force and 
badly wounded another. In vain did he protest, 
with the energy of a young man pleading for life 
and all its array of happy promise against their evi- 
dence; in vain did his fellow prisoners support 
him; he and they were found guiltv in common. 
But his fate was the terrific one—of him the ex- 
ample was to be made; and while the other men 
were only sentenced to transportation for life, he 
was doomed to be hanged by the neck within for- 
ty-eight hours, and his body given for dissection. 
As the Judge ushered in the last words of his 
sentence, a shriek—(J shall never forget it)—a wo- 
man’s shriek—and a young woman’s too— pierced 
up the roof of the silent court-hodse, and then I 
heard a heavy fall! The young culprit had been 
trembling and swaying from side to side, during 
the sentence: at the soul-thrilling sound, he start- 


ed into upright and perfeet energy; his hands, 


which had grasped the bar of the dock, were clap- 
ped together with a loud noise; the bloud mount- 
ed to his very forehead; his lips parted widely, 
and, having shouted, ‘Moya! it’sshe! I knew she 
would be here!’—he suddenly made a spring to 
clear the back of the dock. Obviously no desire 
to escape dictated the action: he wanted to raise 
Moya—his betrothed Moya—from the floor of the 
court-house, and clasp her in his arms—ané that 
wasall. And, doubtless, in his vigorous and thrice- 
nerved strength, he would have succeeded in his 
wild attempt, but that the sleeve of one arm and 
one of his hands got impaled on the sharp iron 


spikes which surmounted the formidable barrier 


before him. Thus cruelly impeded, however, he 
was easily secured, and instantly led down, thro’ 
a trap door in the bottom of the dock, to his ‘con- 
demned cell, continuing till his voice was lost in 
the depths beneath us, to call out, ‘Moya, cuishla- 
machree, Moya!’ | 

I hastened, with many others, into the body of 
the court, and there learned, from her, from her 
father and mother, and other friends, the connecs 
tion between her and the sentenced lad. The 
were to have been married at Easter. This did 
not lessen my interestinhim. My attorney joined 
me, and we spoke of all possible efforts to obtain 
a commutation of his gentence, after Moya’s pa- 
rents had forced her out of the court-house, on the 
way to their home, rejecting all her entreaties te be 
led into the jail, and—married. 

We thought of hearing what the wounded po- 
lice man might say. But he was fourteen miles 
distant, where the affray had occurred, and, even 
though his evidence might be favorable, we knew 
we must be prepared to forward it to Dublin, as the 
Judge would leave our town that day. We set to 
work, however, mounted two good horses, and 
within three hours learned from the lips of the 
wounded man that the Rockite who had fired at 
him was an elderly and ill favored fellow. It was 
our next business to convey our new evidence in- 
to town: we did so, in a carriage borrowed from 
the peraon whose house had been attucked. He 
was confronted with all the prisoners. We eau- 
tioned him to say nothing that might give a false 
lope to the object of our interest; but, after leav- 
ing the cell, he persisted in exculpating him from 
having either killed his comrade or wounded him- 
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self, and, moreover, pointed out the real culprit 
among those who had not vet been put on their 
triar. 

This was a good beginning. An affidavit was 
soon prepared, which the policeman signed. A 
few minutes afterwards the attorney started for 
Dublin, as fast as four horses could gallop. ‘en 
hours, out of the forty-eight allowed to the con- 
demned to prepare for death, had already elapsed. 
Onr good attorney must now do the best he could 
within thirty-seven hours—it was fearful not to 
leave an hour to spare—to calculate time when it 
would just be merging into eternity. But we had 
good hopes. Jf horses did not fail on the road, 
going nor returning, and if the Judge, and, after 
him the Lord Lieutenant, could be rapidly ap- 
proached, it was a thing to be done. That 7f, how- 
ever !—I scarce slepta wink through the night.— 
Next morning early, I called on the clergyman 
whose sad duty it was to visit the poor lad in his 
condemned cell: he and I had been schoolfellows, 
and he was a young man of most amiable charac- 
ter. He told me ‘his poor penitent’ was not unfit 
to die, nor did he dread the fate before him, not- 
withstanding his utter anguish of heart at so sud- 
den and terrible a parting from his young mistress. 
{ communicated the hopes we had, and asked the 
clergyman’s opinion as to the propriety of allevi- 
aling the lad’s agony by a slight impartation of 
them. My reverend young friend would not hear 
of such a thing: his conscience did not permit 
him. It was his duty, he said, his sacred duty, to 
allow nothing to distract the mind and heart of his 
penitent from resignation to his Jot ; and should he 
give him a hope of life, and then see that hope 
dashed, he would have helped to kill a human 
soul, not to save one. I gave up the point, and 
endeavored to seek occupations and amusements 
to turn my thoughts from the one subject which 
absorbed and fevered them. But in vain; and 
when night came, J had less sleep than on the first. 

Early on the second morning [ took a walk into 
the country, along the Dublin road, vaguely hoping 
to meet, even so early, our zealous attorney re- 
turning to us, with a white handkerchief stream- 
ing from the window of his post chaise : that idea 
had got into my head, like a picture and would 
recur every moment. I met him not. I linger- 
ed on the rond. I heard our town clock pealing 
twelve—the boy had butan hour to live: I looked 
towards the county jail, whither he had been re- 
moved for execution—the black flag was waving 
over its dropdoor. Glancing once more along the 
Dublin road, I ran as fast as I could towards the 
jail. Arrived at the iron gate of its outer yard, I 
Was scarce conscious of the multitude who sat on 
a height confronting it: all was hushed and sileat, 
or of the very strong guard of soldiers at the gate, 
till one of them refused me way. I bribed the ser- 
Jeant to convey my ‘name to the governor of the 
prison, and was admitted, first, into the outer-yard, 
then by the guard-room door, and along a colon. 
nade of pillars, connected with iron work at either 
hand, into the inner courts of the jail... The guard- 
room was under the execntion-room, and both form- 
ed a building in themselves, separated from the 
main pile: the colonnade of which I have spoken, 
leading from one to the other. What had sent me 
where I now found myself, was an impulse to be- 
seech the sheriff, (whom I knew, and who was 
necessarily in the jail to accompany the condemn- 
ed to the door of the execution-rpoimn,) for some 
short postponementof the fatal moment. He came 
Aut to me, in one of the courts at either side of the 


{ 


colonnade ; we spoke in whispers. as the good and 
kind-hearted governor hag done—though there was 
not a creature to overhear us, in the deserted and 
sunny spaces allaround. I knew the sheriff would 
at his peril make any change in the hour; but [ 
told him our case, aud his eyes brightened with 
zeal and benevolence, while he put back his watch 
three quarters of an hour, and asseverated, with 
my uncle Toby’s oath, I beiieve, that he weuld 
swear it was right, and that all their clocks were 
wrong, and, ‘let them hang himself for his mistake.’ 

Our point arranged, we sunk intosilence. It 
was impossible to go on talking, even in our con- 
scious whispers. One o’clock soon struck! The 
governor, pale and agitated, appenred making a 
sad signal to the sheriff. We beckoned him over 
to us, and he was shown the infallible watch, and 
retired again withouta word. My friend and I 
continued standing side by side in resumed si- 
lence. And all was silence around us too, save 
some few most melancholy, most appalling sounds ; 
one caused by the step of a sentinel under the 
window of the condemned cell, at an unseen side 
of the prison; another by the audible murmurings 
of the eondemned and his priest, heard through 
that window—both growing more’ferventin prayer 
since the jail clock had pealed one; and a third 
was made by some person, also unseen, striking a 
single stroke with a wooden mallet, about every 
half minute, upon a muffled bell, at the top of the 
prison. Yes—I can recall two other sounds which 
irritated me greatly; the chirping of sparrows in 
the sun—and I thought their usual pert notes was 
now strangely sad—and the tick, tick, of the sher- 
iff’'s watch, which J heard distinctly in his fub.— 
The minutes flew. I felt pained in the throat— 
burning with thirst—and losing my presence of 
mind. The governor appeared again. My friend 
entered the prison with him. I remained also con- 
fused and ogonized. In a few minutes the govern- 
or came out, bareheaded, and tears on his cheeks. 
The clergyman and his penitent follower; the 
former had passed an arm through one of the man- 
acled ones of the latter, and the hands of both 
were clasped, and both were praying audibly.— 
My old school-fellow wept like achild. My poor 
client had passed the threshold into the collonade, 
with a firm step, his knees kept peculiarly stiff, as 
he paced along, and his cheeks and forehead were 
scarlet, while his eve widened and beamed, and 
was fixed on the steps going up to the execution 
room, straight on before him. He did not yet see 
me gazing athim. As the sheriff appeared behind 
and his priest, also bareheaded, I rapidly snatched 
my hat from my head. The action attracted his 
attention, our glances met—and oh! how the flush 
instantly forsook his forehead and his cheek—and 
how his eyes closed—while cold perspiration burst 
out on his brow, and he started, stopped and fal- 
tered! Did he recognize me as the person who 
had spokon kindly to him in his cell, befure his 
trial, and perhaps with all my precaution, given 
him a vague hope? or, wasit that the unexpected 
appearance of a human creature, staring at him in 
utter commiseration, in that otherwise lonely 
courtyard, had touched the chord of human asso- 
clations, and called him back to earth, out of his 
enthusiastic vision of heaven? I know not, I 
cannot even guess; who can? As he faltered, the 
young priest passed his arm round his body, and 
gently urged him to his knees and knelt with him, 
kissing his cheeks, his lips pressing his hands, and 
in tender whispers manning him again for facing 
shame, and death, and eternity. The governor, 
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the sheriff and [, instinctively assumed the atti- 
tude of prayer at {he same moment. Moya's ‘own 
boy’ never even tnounted the steps of the execu- 
tion room. We were first statled, while we all 
knelt, as it afterwards proved—by her shrieks at 
the outer gates; she lind escaped from the re- 
straints of her family, and had come to the jail, in- 
sisting on being married to him with the rope it- 
self round his neck, to live a widow for him for 
ever’’—and next there was a glorious shout from 
the multitude on the rural heights before the pris- 
on, and my one ceasless idea of our attorney, with 
a white handkerchief streaming through the win- 
dow of his post chaise, was realized, though every 
one saw it but 1.. And Moya, self-transported for 
life, went to Van Dieman’s land, some weeks af- 
terwards, a happy and contented wife, her family 
having yielded to her wishes at the instance ot 
more advocates thar herself, and put some money 
in her purse also. 





| For the Traveller. 
THE BLIND BOY. 
"By o. w. w. 


A Vision of the Future came, 
Like sunlight, o’er my path; 

Or like a pure and sinless dream, 

Which sometimes with a sunny gleam 
Steals on the darker Earth. 

Unto my mind a holier thought, 
A higher range was given; 

And O! the spells the world hath wrought 

Around me—were with sadness fraught, 

| They seemed so far from Heaven! 


My Vision wasa pensive Child, 
His forehead calinly leaning 

Upon a snowy hand; and miid 

His spirit seemed, and undefiled— 
His face was lit with meaning ; 

’T was bright, although no outward ray 
Could bless the ripened Mind, 

Or light the Wanderer on his way, 

The little while he had to stay— 
For he, alas, was blind! 


Yetthink not that his heart was low, 
Or clouded were his dreams ; 
For God can send his peace below, 
And, o’er the chastened spirit, throw 
Its bright, unfading beams. 
And O! it moved my heart with joy, | 
That he should comprehend 
The Love which is without alloy, 
This Truth which Time can ne’er destroy— 
God is the young child’s Friend ! 


Love dwelt within his tender heart, 
For he had never learned 

To kneel before the shrine of Art, 

Or waste the spirit’s better part, 
Where Error’s lamp hath burned. 

His love was for each thing which God 
{In sunny smiles hath drest, 

The music ofa happy bird— 

A flower—a voice of gladness——stirred 
Hjs heart—and he was blessed. 


One gentle wish his bosom moved, 
One Hope indylged, though late— 
To meet the One whom he had loved, 
The little one whom he had proved 
A kind and welcome mate! 
They met—and though the world may give 
Some thoughts of gladder bliss— 
My heart can ne’er again receive 
A dream more innocent—or weave 
A sweeter scene than this! 


Such was my Vision ; and to me 
It seemed as God had placed 

Before me, for my heart to see 

A holv love und purity, 
Which Time had not defaced. 

Such was my Vision; and through all 
The bliss of Life’s career, 

My Heart, in silence, will recal 

That scene, whose sweetness could enthral 
My spirit with a tear! ; 


JouRNEY TO MOUNT 6iNAI.—The last two chap- 
ters of Major Felix'’s account of a journey to 
Mount Sinai were read. The convent on the 
mount was founded by Justinian, who endowed it. 
with the whole peninsula of Sinai. When Ma- 
homet was spreading his religion with fire and 
sword over the east, he is said to have spared this 
convent in gratitude for an opportune supply of wa- 
ler and provisions ; and (as the monks assert) gave 
them a firman, written by Ali, which confirmed 
to their order Justinian’s grant of the Peninsula.— 
Not being able to write, Justinian spread ink over 
his hand, and laid it on the paper as his signature. 
This firman was sent to Cansiantinople: where 
Sultan Selim collected all the relics ofthe prophet; 
and the monks received another to the same effect, 
which, they say, is now at Cairo. It appears the 
monks of the convent are very ill used by the 
Arabs. ‘I'he gardens nre spacious and highly cul- 
tivated ; vines are trained on trellises, and form 
shady walks. The apples and pears are excellent, 
and are sent to Cairo; melons, apricots, pomegran- 
ates, almonds, and mulberries are in great number ; 
so also oranges and Jemons. There isa Greek 
church on the mount, which glitters with the gol- 
den portraits of saints and worthies. The floor is 
of mosaic gold; and the hands and skull! of St 
Catharine, to whom it is dedicated, are carefully 
preserved ; but the great object of interest, “the 
Holy of Holies,”’ is.the spot where tradition has 
placed the burning bush, and over which a small 
chapel has been erected. ‘This bush is ealled Se- 
neh, which means a thorny shrub, and may be the 
species of accacia called lens by the Arabs, of 
which there are many in the desert. The word 
Sinai is probably derived from Seneh ; and as the 
Lord says to Moses, “Put off thy shoes from off 


| thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is ho- 


ly ground,” this custom is strictly enforced by the 
monks; and the Major and his party entered the 
small chapel barefoot. Horeb and Sinai form bat 
one mountain ; and this is the reason that they are 
frequently confounded in Scripture. A chapel 
has been built over the cave which the prophet 
Elijah is supposed to have occupied during the 
forty days he was miraculously supplied with food, 
Mass is sometimes said, and pilgrims perform their 
devotions init! The authorcompared the account 
of Moses with the present aspect of the mountain, 
and observes, he and his party had the satisfaction 
of reflecting, that the features of the conntry could 
not have changed since the advent of the Israel- 
ites; for, though the general face of nature is ever 
varying, and destruction or decay effaces the works 
of man, the firm and lonely desert, and the granite 
mountain, remain the same throughout time,—un- 
disturbed, unshaken. Leaving Mount Sinai, the 
suminit of which the author reached, und proreed- 
ing northward, he came to Sarabeit-el-Khadan, 
where, on a small plain, he found a number of 
sandstone tablets, from five to eight feet in height, 
three feet in width, and two in thickness. The 
greater number was enclosed by a wall, parts of 
which remained, but some. stood on mounts out- 
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‘exists, improvement in public works would tend 
‘more to the benefit of the landlord than the ten- 
ant. Jtis little source of congratulation to the trav- 
‘ellerin Ireland, that he secs the pigs about the 
‘miserable cabin, by the road side<or that he sees 
‘within the cabin, a wheel going, or a loom spin- 
ning; because these are only so many evidencea of 
the difficulty of paying rent, and only so many 
sources of paying it. There are exceptions no 
‘doubt; and where the linen trade exists, which is 
inherently a profitable trade, the loom is frequent- 
‘ly the source of little comforts; but this is only 
‘confined to certain districts. 





For the Traveller. 
THE JILTED. 
BY HARP OF THE HILLS. 


V’}l forget thee; why should sorrow 
Brood a moment o’er my heart ? 

Life’s rich lip will burn to-morrow, 

_ Melting Disappointment’s dart 5 

The pang of parting may have griev’d me, 
{tis pastand conquerd now, 

And, as ere thy Jips deceiv’d me, 
Is my heart, my lip, my brow. 


Tiiforget thee ; Pleasure smiling, 
Whispers as she us’d betore, 

‘Thine image from my heart beguiling, 

_ Bids me dream of thee no more; : 

Young Hope, that o’er my spirit stealing, 
Laughs a baffled love’s false fear, 

While Pride, his lion-eye revealing, 
Stamps the ground that drank the tear. 


I'll forget thee, haughty maiden, 
As the wheel spurns off the dust, 

As the sword with carnage laden, 
Scorns that it in peace could rust ; 

Go thy way, I’ll not deride thee, 
Synonim of fickleness ! 

Thy heart’s another’s, luck betide thee! 
Panting in his warm caress. 


Pll forget thee ; Falschood rusted 
Thy young soul to shame and death, 
Not my love, false tongues were trusted, 
Not my voice, but Slander’s breath ; 
I had deem’d thee, girl, true hearted, 
And thou wast and had been now, 
‘Had not Error’s foul hand parted 
¢ Thy bright Jocks aad kiss’d thy brow. 


Y’ll forget thee ; yet Pity, stealing 
Round my heart, like thy first song, 
Bids, forget each bitter feeling, 
And believe thee led awrong; 
Says, Affection’s hand should screen us, * 
Since thou wast not evil all, 
And we, woe’s cup should share between us, 
Lhou the wormwood, I the gall. 








‘THE TALISMAN : 
AN ADVENTURE IN SPAIN, 

A few feagues from the celebrated city of Bar- 
celona is a small village, called Puebla Carmona. 
Tt stands at the base of a lofty and singularly shaped 
mountain, the Sierra de Montserrat. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly the proprietors of the adjoining 
vineyards, and their laborers; hence, the houses 
and cottages are neater, and present to an English 
eye an appearance of comfort not very usual out 
of the large towns in Spain. During my wander- 
ing in Catalonia a few years since, I took up my 
abode in this village, with the intention of making 
it my head-quarters for a time, and effecting some 
excursions in the neighborhood, particularly to the 
ornamental caverns known as Las Hermitas (the 


Hermitages), which I understood to be situated at 
a very considerable elevation, and inhabited by 
some poor monks, I found but one public house 
in Carmona, and it is dignified by the title of Fon- 
da Catalana (the Catalan Inn). The fonda can at 
all events boast of cleanliness, and I did net look 
for any luxury beyond that rare one in a Spanish 
Hotel. Nevertheless, there were more agremens 
in it than I was at first prepared to expect. I usu- 
ally sallied forth early in the morning, and passed 
the day in the Sierra, On my return in the after- 
noon from my mountain ramble, a well cooked olla 
podrida awaited me, which I washed down with 
a bottle of a delicious red wine they called puar- 

nacha. The evening did not afierwaids pass heav- 

ily. The daughter of the innkeeper and vineyard 

proprietor, for he is both, Marguerita by name—a 

lively, olive-complexioned benuty, with a pair of 
sparkling intelligent black eyes, ojos kabladores, 

as I called them—would, nfter attending upon me 

at my meals, bring her guitar, and accor panying 

her voice with considerable skill, sing to me some 

of her national canciones, those romantic ballads 

of the times of the Moors, which are so little known 

out of Spain, although they contain much beauti- 

ful poetry and music. One of these was my espe- 

cial favorite, and always received an encore. ‘T'he 

number of couplets amounted to more than twen- 

ty. It was a Moorish love tale, the adventures of 
the valiant Gazul and the beautiful Lindarabel.— 

With this and other songs, the time passed quick- 

ly enough. JI found altogether so much amuse- 

ment, and [ regained my health and spirits so rap- 

idly, that I was induced to extend my stay at Car: 

mona, and at length I determined to make a long- 

er excursion up the mountain than I had hitherto 

accoinplished. T resolved to endeavor to reach the 

summit of Montserrat, and enjoy from thence the 

splendor of sunrise, which I had often heard de- 

scribed in flowing colors. Marguerita, however; 

used the most earnest persuasions to induce me to 

abandon the project. Although she allowed that 

my health had wonderfully improved, yet she ins 

sisted that 1 was not yet equal to the fatigue thatI 

must undergo. But she more particularly dwelt 
upon the circumstance of the Sierra being the ren- 

dezvous of a formidable banditti, whose detach- 
ments were then robbing on the ruads towards 
France. It wasimpossible, she averred, that I could 
avoid falling in with some of the band, when I 
should certainly be plundered, and perhaps view- 
ed and treated asaspy. I was, however, in an ob- 
stinate humor, and would not be scared from my 
purpose. Having made every arrangement for a 
pedestrian journey, I put into one pocket a few 
dollars, and into the other my small bright double 
barrelled pistol, which although in reality a very 
inefficacious weapon, I have known to cause the 
greatest alarm to even a well armed Spaniard.— 
They rarely use the pistol, but have an idea that 
it is the Englishman’s national weapon, and uner: 
ring in his hand. Atthis moment I remember me 
of an instance of this. [ was passirg on foot thro’ 
a street in a town in Andalusia, when a savage 
looking Spaniard rushed unexpectedly from a 
house, and nearly overthrew me. Instead of apol- 
ogy, he uttered some rude exclamation, and I look- 
ed at him, as I felt, indignant enough, adding a 
Spanish word of insult which I need not here re- 
cord. My antagonist’s eyes flashed fire. ‘I have 
something to punish you insolent foreigners,’ paid 
he, drawing from his side-pocket the formidable 
knife, which, altho’ prohibited by law, every man 
catries in Spain. 
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‘But I have an article worth more than that,’ I 
replied as coolly as I could; and I produced at the 
instant my smal] pistol, which, however, was un- 
loaded, and by mere accident in my pocket. I 
cocked and presented it at him. The moment he 
saw the shining bartels, which glittered in the rays 
of the noon-day sun, he drew back and lowered 
his knife. . 

‘You are right,’ said he, with amazing compo- 
gure. ‘That pistol is of more value than my nava- 
ja. Task your pardon.’ 

I had not altogether lost my temper from the 
first, so that I was enabled to accept, with a good 

race, his amende, and to add the vaya usted con 
tos (God be with you), as I put up my weapon 
and passed on. 

But to return to my Catalonian adventure. Pre- 
pres as I before stated, I set out on my trip. As 

quitted the door of the inn, I found Marguerita 
at my side. 

‘You English are strange creatures,’ said she.— 
‘Had I spoken to a man of any other nation, half 
as mucli as I have done to you, to indnce him to 
give up such a ratnble, the scheme would have 
been abandoned at once. I ought to be offended. 
Nevertheless, I am interested about you. Take 
this.’ 

She placed in my hand a lock of hair, of the 
same raven hue asherown. It was bound togeth- 
er by a narrow ribbon, striped with a variety of 
brilliant colors. 

‘If you encounter robbers, as I fear you will do,’ 
continued she, ‘make no resistance; but, in a re- 
solute manner, demand to be at once conducted to 
their chief—to Alonzo, and exhibit this token; it 
will protect you.’ 

I smiled at her earnestness, but expressed my 
grateful thanks, and pressing the talisman gallant- 
ly to my lips, 1 deposited it in my vest, as I bade 
her adieu. I, however, considered that my pistol, 
which I had carefully loaded, would avail me more 
in any position of danger; but this I did not be- 
lieve I was likely to fall into. 

I proceeded cheerily up the mountain, having as- 
certained that all the footpaths, in the direction 
Pouce out, led to the hermitages, in one of which 

intended to pass the early part of the night, and 
then start betimes, so as to reach the summit at a 
proper hour in the morning. It was late in the af- 
ternoon that I had toiled through a thickly cover- 
ed brush-wood track, which conducted me to a 
small open space. A path led across this to an- 
other wood. I followed it, and was advancing to 
a large cork tree, standing at the entrance of the 
cover, when I perceived, protruding from behind 
it, the barrel of a gun levelled at me, and, on look- 
ing attentively around, several others were distinct 
to view. I could now have no doubt as to the 
diego of the party into whose hands I was a- 

out to fall, and I feltat once how little avail, in 
this instance, my pocket-pistol could prove. In a 
moment, some one on the other side of the tree 
exclaimed, 

‘Stand fast on the spot where you now are !— 
Stir not an inch! Lay downon your face instant- 
ly, or you are adead man!’ 7 

Entorced as these commands were by the array 
of armed men, who emerged from their hiding 
places, there was no remedy,and IT obeyed. I was 
soon surrounded by a numerous band. One man 
approached close to me, and ordered me to rise, 
which I did quickly enough, feeling much hamili- 
ated at the grovelling posture I had been obliged 
to take. The robber, who I now met face to face, 


15 


was an uncomm Only handsome young man, dress- 
ed in the singular but rather unbecoming costume 
of the Catalan peasantry. He evidently had the 
command ; for, at his signal, the guns which were 
all directed at me ina threatning manner, were re- 
moved. 

‘Who are you, my friend?’ demanded he. 

‘Iam an Englishman,’ I replied, ‘bound to Las 
Hermitas, to pass the night.’ 

‘Valgame Dios!’ (God save me!) rejoined the 
bandit, with an ‘Un Lordo Ingles!’ (an English 
lord !) ‘then you have some valuable watches, and 
plenty of money. Hand them to me!’ 

I earnestly assured him that I was but a rambling 
English military officer, without even one watch, 
and with only a very few dollars in my possession. 

‘So much the worse for you,’ said he. ‘If you 
have no money, or cannot obtain any from Barce- 
lona as a ransom, there is but one way of proceed- 
ing, which is to shoot you through the head.— 
Heretic, as I am sure you are, we will give you a 
few minutes to prepare yourself, and then you shall 
uP, with the angels, or otherwise, as the case may 

e. 
I did not at all admire the half-jest, half-earnest 
tone in which these words were uttered, and [ 
heartily wished I nad taken the advice of my lit- 
tle brunette of the inn at Carmona, of whose token 
I now bethought myself. Producing the curiously 
bound up Jock of hair, which I thrust forward to- 
wards the Capitano, and assuming as much as I 
possibly could an appearance of confidence I must 
confess I did not really feel, ‘Conduct me to your 
chief, said I; ‘if you be not he, I demand to be 
escoried at once to Den Alonzo. I have a com- 
munication of some consequence to make to him.’ 

He regarded me for an instant with an expression 
of amazement, and then looked at the token, which 
he had snatched from my hand. 

‘Caramba!’ exclaimed he, ‘is itso? Has she 
given you the safeguard ? 
est herself for such as you? No matter—{ have 
sworn.’ 

These words, muttered in various tones, some- 
what reassured me. Ina minute he motioned to 
the band; they immediately withdiew into the 
wood, except one man, to whom a signal had been 
made, and who loitered ata short distance from.us. 


‘You are safe,’ said the chief to me. ‘I know 
not who you are, or why Marguerita should have 
given you this passport; but I have vowed to re- 
spect it, and I feel well assured thatshe would not 
compromise us by putting it into unwise hands, or 
allow a babbler to become possessed of our secret. 
You are at liberty to proceed, but as you may en- 
counter others of my party, and thus be delayed, 
I will send one of my people with you as a guide. 
He will quit you to-nightat Las Hermitas, but meet 
you again in the morning, and conduct you in safe- 
ty to the vineyards at the lower part of the moune 
tain, from whence you must return alone to Puebla 
Carmona.’ 

‘You say you are an Englishman,’ continued the 
robber, alter a short pause ; ‘I therefore know your 
word is of more value than a Frenchman’s oath, 
Promise not only tho strictest secrecy as to what 
has now occurred, but also that if you ever meet 
me again under other circumstances, you will not 
give the smallest sign of recognition.’ 

I did not hesitate a moment in making these 
promises. Exchanging the Spanish adieus of ‘Va- 
ya usted en hora buena’ (Good luck attend you), and 
‘Queda usted con Dios’ (God be with you), I part: 
ed from Alonzo. Accompanied by the man who 
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had remained in sight, and who received his di-||its wings. But this very want of muscular exer- 
rections in a few brief commands whispered by the!|tion is the reason why these birds sustain such 


ehief, I pursued my way to the Hermitages.— | 
These I found to be twelve small grottoes of crys- 

talline spars, ornamented with hanging crests in 

the form of icicles, the entrances to the caves dec- 

orated with a variety of evergreens and odorifer- 

ous plants. A single hermit dwells in each. : 
entered one of them, was received with cordiality 

by a venerable old man, and partook of his supper, 

consisting of wild fruit, boiled millet, and delicious 

spring water. My fost also accommodated me 

with a bed, formed of fragrant dried Jeaves, upon 

a heap of which was spread a coarse rug. | ob- 

tained a few hours’ sound sleep, and took leave of 
the hermit, placing vpon the couch a dollar, which 

although he observed, he did not object to. Not 

far from the cave I fell in with my robber-guide. 

I signified to him my desire to move upwards be-; 
fore we returned towards Carmona. He nodded | 
assent, and marched on before me. Fiom one of) 
the peaks of the mountain, although not from its 

highest point, I enjoyed asplendid view of the sun- 

rise, and then was conducted down to the vine- 

yards by my attendant, who took a very cirenitous 

route, evidently avoiding all the usual paths. I] 

endeavored several times to enter into conversa- 

tion with him, butin vain; he always repulsed 

me, growling some few words ip the Catalan dia- 
Ject, which 1 could not understand, and he firmly 

declined to receive the two dollars I offered him 

when we parted. ‘ 

I proceeded direct to my fonda, refreshed my- 
self with a bath, and sat down to my meal with no 
false appetite, attended, of course, by Marguerita, 
who evinced much impatience to be made acquaint. 
ed with the particulars of my journey, and why I 
had returned so svon. I recounted to her my ad- 
venture, expressing my sincere and grateful thanks 
for her valuable talisman, without which I consid- 
ered it not improbable but that I should have Jost 
oe life. Marguerita, however, vehemently assur- 
ed me that Alonzo must have been entirely in jest 
on that point; but she admitted I might have been 
stripped and tmaltreated. 

‘Yon will not, lam sure, betrav me,’ continued 
she. ‘I need scarcely tell you that Alonzo is my 
lover—that I am his affianced bride. He is a Va- 
lenciano. Had he been of the violent and jealous 
disposition of the Catalans, I dared not have aided 

ou; but he knows my truth, and justly confides 
inme. He is about to give up his present danger- 
ous profession, in which he has been fortunate 
enough to amass some doubloons. We are to go 
to Valencia, where he has many relations, and we 
shall set up an inn there. If, in your travels, you 
visit that city, you may possibly encounter us; but 
I feel secure in your discretion and honor. You 
will not forget your promise. Rensember, you 
must meet my husband as an entire stranger.’ 

I remained a few more daysin Puebla Carmona, 
and then returned to Barcelona. I did not part 
from Marguerita without repeating my acknowl- 
edgments fur her invaluable protection, and ex- 
pressing my sincere wishes for her future happi- 
ness and welfare. I also forced on her acceptance 
a small diamond ring, which, on my first arrival, 
had several times attracted her notice. It was but 
a poor return for the very important service she bad 
rendered ine. 








Tue aLsatRoss.—This superb bird sails in the 
alr seemingly as if excited by some invisible pow- 
er, for there is rarely any apparent movements of! 


long flights as they do without repose. The lar- 
gest seen by the author, mensured, when its wings 
were expanded, fuurtcen feet; but specimens, it ta 
asserted, have been shot that have measured 20 
feet across. The immense distance these birds 
are capable of flying has been ascertained by hav- 
ing some of them caught, marked and set at liberty. 
The cause of their long and easy repose in the atr 
is thus given by Mr Bennett. “lo watch the 
flight of these birds used to afford me much amuse- 
ment; commencing with the difficulty experien- 
ced by them inclevating themselves from the wa- 
ter. To effect this object, they spread their long 
pinions to the utmost, giving them repeated impul- 
sesas they run along the surface of the water for 
somo distance. Having, by these exertions raised 
themselves above the wave, they ascend and de- 
scend, andcleave the atmosphere in various diree- 
tions, without any apparent muscular exertion.— 
How then it may be asked, do these birds execute 
such movements? The whole surface of the bo- 
dy in this,as well as I believe, most, if not all, 
the Oceanic tribes, is covered by numerous air cells, 
capable of a voluntary inflation or diminution, by 
the means of a beautiful muscular apparatus. By 
this: power, the birds can raise or depress them- 
selves at will, and the tail and great length of 
the wing, enable them to steer in any direction. 
Indeed, without some provision of this kind, to 
save muscular exertion, it would be impossible 
for these birds to undergo such long flights with- 
out repose, as they have been knownto do; for 
the muscles appertaining to the organs of flight, 
although large in these birds, are evidently in- 
adequate in power to the long distances the 
have been known to fly, and theimmense length 
of time they may remain on the wing without 
scarcely a moment's cessation.—Bennett's Wan- 
derings. 
pe ee 


LINES 


Transeribed from the blank leaf of a bereaved hus- 
band’s Bible. 


The spirit which gave life and light, 

And joy to every scene for me, 

Hath left the world for scenes more bright 
In realms of immortality. 

The cold, cold mantle of decay 

Enfolds that form of beauty now, 

Aud fell corruption holds a prey, 

That lovely lip, and eye, and brow. 


Ah, saddening thought! that nought could save 
So inuch of sweetness from the grave. 
Here, in her sacred hours, how olt 
She’d o’er these heavenly pages pore, 
And sing in tones so sweet, sosolt, 

The praise she’ll sing on earth no more. 
For God hath call’d her, in his love, 
Where music breathes in strains divine, 
Tojoin the heavenly choir above, 

And worship athis holy shrine— 

Oh! she was early fitted here, 

For that celestial, happy sphere. 


Earth long had lost 1ts charms for her, 
And life had fewer ties to sever ; 
Then, why should glory’s crown defer 
The joy it wasto give forever? 

Why, when her heart was fixed above, 
Detain her from that happy sphere? 
Where all is pure and holy love, 
Unmix’d with grief, or pain, or fear 7 
Why wish to stay the spirit’s flight 
Toscenes of cloudless, living light ? 
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Dear sainted one! Oh, be thou still 

My guaruian angel, ever near ; 

Aud guide my wayward footsteps till 
Death frees my lonely spirit here: 

Then, clothed in smiles, oh. quickly come, 
And bear me to sublimer bliss— 

To Heaven’s eternal, happy home— 

So different from a world like this— 
Where perfect spirits, hand in hand, 
Forever roam,a holy band. 


There, then, thou dear lamented one! 
How blest our union then will be! 
When reapt—our every labor done— 
The fruits of immortality. 
Rca thought ! no more my soul 
eglect thy arduous path to press 5 
But bend thy mind to His control 
And all His sovereign goodness bless, 
Who by this painful death hath given 
An entrance into such a heaven. 





EUPHEMIA HEWIT. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Mr. David Hunter, only son of the farmer of 
Clunkeigh, once told me one of the strangest slo- 
ries I ever heard, though many I have dragged to- 
gether. He said that he went tocourta very dear 
and lovely girl, Phemie Hewit, and spent about 
three hours with her in the fondest endearment: 
kissed her, shook hands, and left her about two 
o’clock on a winter morning. le said he was} 
sometimes whistling a tune to himself; for, like) 
me, he sawed a good deal on the fiddle; but he 
was all the way thinking, and thinking of Phemie, 
and whether he would take her home to his fa- 
ther’s house, or get a cottage of his own built on 
the farm; when, behold! after he was almost close 
to his father’s house, and had walked about three 
miles and a half, he met with Phemie coming lei- 
surely to meet him, with her gown-skirt drawn 
over her lovely chesnut locks, as she always had 
when she went out to the courting. 

6 (Mercy on us, Pheme!’ exclaimed he, ‘but ye: 
surely are keen o’ the courting the night, when! 
ye'’re eome a’ the gate here for another brash ut it.’| 

*¢ ¢] forgot two things,’ said she; ‘andas I ken- 
ned we were never to meet again, I couldna part: 
wi’ you without telling you, in the first place, you! 
are never to gang back to Auchenvew again to the’ 
courting ; for things are no a’ right there.’ 

“¢What’s wrang about Auchenvew, Phemie?’ 

“<Q yoyr Marguret’s no just as she should be, 
poor woman; ao’ I’m very sorry for her: but ye 
maunna gang back again, els¢ ye’er sure to get o'er 
the fingers’ ends.’ 

*¢<Now, Phemie, that’s sheer jealousy, for which 
I am sure you have little reason.’ 

‘*¢Q, [ dare say you gaed for her for an hour or, 
twa’s diversion :—but yuu did gang; and mind, 
you're not to do it again.’ | 

‘Weel, my dear woman, I gie you my word of: 
honor that I never shall gang back to the courting. 
again. But, Phemie, what was it you said about: 
us never meeting again ?’ 

‘¢<O, yes, we'll meet again: but I’ll be dead be- 
fore then! and my principal errand here this morn- 
ing was to get your blessing; for when you hissed, 
me and parted with me, you did not say, ‘God, 
bless you, Phemie!’ which you never neglected | 
before, since ever we met. Now, I could not part 
Bae without your blessing.’ 

‘¢ <f dinna understand you this morning, Phemie. 
We are never to meet again. And you are to be 
dead before we meet again. What is the mean- 
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ing of all this? Remember you are engaged to 
meet me on the S€Venth of next month, at the east- 
ernmost tree of the Grennan Wood.’ 

‘¢Well, TH meet you there.’ 

“¢Well, God bless you, my dear girl; and I’m 
sure I give that blessing with all my heart and 
soul.’ 

‘David stretched out his hand to seize hers, to 
draw her to him, and hiss her. There was no 
hand, and no Phemie there! He wheeled round 
and round, and called her name. ‘Phemie! Phe- 
mie Hewit! My dear woman, what’scomeo’you, 
or where are ye?’ But he ran with all his speed, 
and called in vain: there was no Phemie to be seen 
nor heard. He stood in breathless astonishment, 
recommending himself to all the blessed Trinity, 
and then saying audibly, ‘The mercy and grace of 
Heaven be around me? Is it possible that I have 
seen my dear Phemie’s wrath? No, it is impossi- 
ble; for it looked and spoke so like her sweet self 
—it conld not be a spirit. But there was some- 
thing very mysterious about her this morning in 
following me so far; nay,in outwalking me, meete 
ing me,and uttering the words shedid, But it was 
herself, there is no doubt of it; and she has given 
me the slip in a most unaccountable manner.’ 

“David went home and awakened his youngest 
sister, Mary, who gave him something to drink, 
but he could not speak an intelligible sentence to 
her, and she thought he was either drunk or very 
ill, and sat up with him ull day. He slept.none, 
but sighed, moaned, and turned himself in the 
bed; and he continued thoughtful and ill for sev- 
eral days; but at length he arose and went about 
his father’s business. This visionary courtin 
night was on the 28th of January or February, i 
have forgot which, and the lovers were engaged 
to meet on the 7th of the next month, at their trys- 
ting-tree. i 

‘Now the families of the lovers were not on ve- 
ry good terms; they were,I believe, rather adverse 
to one another. 

“Well, the 7th of the month came, and David 
attended punctually at the hour. He had not sat 
a minute and a half, until Phemie came, with the 
skirt of her frock round her head, as usual, 

‘6¢Come away, Phemte! you are true to your 
word as ever,’ said he. | 

6 ¢Yes, you see T have come as I promised ; for 
{ would not break my tryste with you ; but I have 
a very short time to stay.’ 

“¢Well, come and sit under my plaid, for the 
time that you have to stay, my dear lassie, and let 
me caress you; for [have had heavy thoughts and 
sad misgivings about you since I lust saw you.’ 

“ ¢No, I cannot come onder your plaid, nor court 
to-night, for reasons that you will soon come to 
know. ButI came principally to inform you that 
you are not to come back to court me till I send you 
word, or come and tell you myself; yes, I think Pil 
come and tell you myself, and then you are safe to 
come.’ 

“¢You cannot come under my plaid ; I mnat not 
come to court yon again until you come and tell 
me todo so! Will you really come and tell me 
that I must come and woo you, Phemie? Phemie, 
my dear! there is a mystery about you of late that 
1 cannot comprehend.’ 


“David was looking down to the ground at thie. | 
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moment, pondering on the words of his beloved; . 
and when he looked up again he saw Phemie glid- 
ing away from him. He sprang to his feet and 
pursued, calling her name in a sort of loud whis- 
per: but she continued to fly on; and, tho’ very 
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near he could not overtake her till she entered the 
minister's house by the back gate that led through 
the kirk-yard, David's eyes were opened ; he sav; 
at once that the elegant and genteel minister had 
seduced liis sweetheart’s affections; and he now 
conceived that he understood all her demeanour, 
and every thing she had said tohim. So herush- 
ed into the kitchen: there were two servant gicls 
in it, and he asked them, with a voice of fury, 
where Phemie was? 

“Now, I must tell, that this parson had got a 
bad word with some young ladies, both married 
and unmarried ; and though for my part I never 
believed a word of it, yet the report spread, which 
weaned the parson’s congregation from him, all 
save a few gentlemen who came to dine at the 
manse every Sunday. 
ed; for he perceived his road straight before him. 

‘6¢Where is Phenie?’ cried he. 

“<What Phemie?’ said the one girl; ‘What 
Phemie ?’ said the other. 

“Why ! Phemie Hewit,’ cried he, fiercely. “J 
know how matters are going on; so you need not 
make any of your confonnded pretences of igno- 
rance to me. 1 followed her in here this minute ; 
so toll me instantly where she is, or bring your 
master to answer to me.’ 

‘“*Phemie HWewit!, said the one girl; ‘Phemie 
Hewit!’ said the other. And with that one of 
them (Sarah Robson) ran ben to the minister, and 
said, ‘I’or God's sake, sir, come but an’ speak to 
Mr. David Hunter; he is come in raving mad, and 
asking for Phemie Hewit, and seems to think that 
you have her concealed in the house.’ 

“Mr. Nevison, with all his usual suavity of man- 
ners, came into'the kitchen, asked Mr. Hunter how 
he was, and how his father and sisters were. 


**P’m no that ill, sir; I hae nae grit reason to 


complain o’ ony things or ony body excepting you. 
Where is my sweetheart, sir? I followed her in 
here this minute, and if ye dinna gie her up to me 
I'll burn the house aboon your head.’ 

*¢ “Your sweetheart, Mr. David? Whom do you 


mean? Is it one of my servant girls, for there is 


no other woman in the house,to my knowledge ?’ 

‘“*No, sir, it is Phemie Hewit that ] want—iny 
own Phemie Hewit—my betrothed! I followed 
her in here at your back gate this instant, and I 
insist on seeing her.’ 

**¢Phemie Hewit!’ exclaimed the two servant 
girls? ‘Phemie Hewit!’ exclaimed the minister. 
‘My dear sir, you are raving, and out of your sen- 
ses: there was but one Phemie Hewit whom I 
knew in all this country, the merchant's daughter 
of Thornhill, and she is dead, and was buried 
here within six paces of the back of my house, the 
day before yésterday.’ 

***Come now, sir, that is a hoax to get me off,’ 
cried David, in a loud tone, betwixt laughing and 
crying. ‘That winna do; tell me the truth at 
aince. That is ower serious a matter to joke on; 
therefore, for the sake of Heaven and this poor 
heart, tell me the real truth.’ 

“*¢T tell you the real truth, Mr. Hunter. I was 
at her funeral myself, and laid her left shoulder in- 
to the grave, and saw engraved in gold letters on 
the coffin lid, “Euphemia Hewit, aged 22.”” 

‘About the beginning of May, a servant came 
posting me on horseback, and requested me to go 
and see Mr. David Hunter, who was very poorly, 
and wished particularly to see me. I obeyed the 
summons with alacrity, and found him in bed, ve- 
ty low indeed. He desired his two sisters to go 
out, and then, taking my hand, he said, 








iwas that of the pale rose. 


David was perfectly enrag- ‘back from each cheek with her left hand, and said, 





‘““ ‘Now, my dear friend, my time is come—the 
time which I have long desired. I have seen my 
Phemie again to-day.’ 

“¢But only in a dream, David, lam sure. Con- 
sider yourself only in a dream.’ 

‘¢¢No, I] was wide awake, and sensible as at this 
moment while speaking to you. The door was 
standing open, to give me air. I was all alone, 


| which you know I choose mostly to be, for prayer 
land meditation, when in glided my Phemie, with 
ithe train of her grey frock drawn over her lovely 
‘locks. 


[ had no thought, no remembrance that she 
was dead. It was impossible to think so; for her 
sinile was so sweet; so heavenly, even more bea- 
lific than I had ever seen it, and her complexion 
She threw her locks 


““¢You see I have come to invite you as I prom. 
ised, David. Are you ready to meet me to-night 
at our trysting-trce, and at the usual hour ?’ 

“*T am afraid, my beloved Phemie, that I shall 
scarcely be able to attend,’ said J. 

“Yes, but you will,’ said she, ‘and you must 
not disappoint me, for I will await your arrival.’ 
And with a graceful curtsy and a smile she retired, 
saying, as she left the room, ‘God be with you tll 
then, David.’ 

“This narrative quite confounded me. It wasa 
long time before 1 could either act or think. At 
length I sat down on his bedside, and took his 
hand in mine; it was worn to the hand of a skel- 
eton. I felt his pulse; that strong and manly pulse 
had dwindled into a mere shiver, with an interval 
every seven or eight strikes. I easily perceived 
that it was all over with him. 

‘*¢ How do you think my pulse is ?’ said he. 

‘<The pulse is not amiss, said J; ‘but you may 
depend on Pheinie’s word. You will meet her to- 
night at the trysting hour, .I have no doubt of it. 
W hen is your trysting hour; for I think you may 
rely on Phemie’s word ?” 

‘“*O yes, O yes!’ said he. ‘Phemie never told 
a lie in her life, and it would be absurd to think 
she would do it now. Let me have your prayers, 
my dear frieud, let me have your prayers to take 
with me, and I will trust my Redeemer for the rest.” 
ooo were the last words he uttered in this 
ife. 





THE MAYOR OF WIND-GaP.—The author of the 
O'Hara tales is surpassed by few, in power of de- 
scription and fascination of style. His Irish sto- 
ries are full of nature, and abound in stirring inci- 
dents; while here and there passages are introdu» 
ced, glowing with pure sentiment, and illustrating 
those feelings of rectitude which are to be found 
among many of the Irish peasantry. Mr Bavian, 
the acknowledged writer of these popular tales, 
has brought within the compass of one volume 
very many interesting incidents; and to those wha 
hardly anticipate much romance in the present 
on account of the brief space it occupies, we would 
observe that there is sufficient matter to fill three 
fashionable modern novels, provided it had come 
under the management of a less experienced hand. 
Although the popularity of Bavian has been great 
—although the heart of many a reader has throb- 
bed with interest and been deeply touched with 
feeling, while dwelling on the winning words of 


